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For the Cheapest Wrapping 
or the Finest Bond Paper 


You will find a dye in the “National” line for every 
‘ product of the paper trade—from the cheapest 
wrapping to the finest bond paper. 


National Acid, Basic 
and Direct Dyes 


are suitable for beater dyeing, dipping, and coating. 
Individually or in combination these dyes will meet 
every requirement—from economy and color 
strength to light fastness and level-dyeing. 


Let the “National”organization assist you in the 
selection of the dyes for your product or in the 
solution of your beater room problems. Our Paper 
Dyeing Laboratories and Technical Staff are at 
your service at all times. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc, 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Some Advantages 


of Hercules 
Wood Rosin 


Paper manufacturers who rely 
on Hercules Wood Rosin are 
assured of a dependable supply 
that is free from foreign material 
and is uniform in color and 
quality. More than this, they 
are offered the co-operation of 
a large and well equipped 
chemical organization with an 
interest in Hercules products 
that does not stop when the 
sale is made. 


If vou wish to avoid the varia- 
tions between different lots of 
rosin that cause trouble and 
expense, write to us. It may 
be that our technical 
staff, working with 
yours, can save you 
money in more 
ways than one. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York, N. ¥. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. Louisville, Ky. 
San Francisco, Calif, Buffalo, N. Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Duluth, Minn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Produced Under Chemical Control 
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CASEIN DUTY DISASTROUS 
ASSERTS MARTIN CANTINE 


Appearing Before United States Tariff Commission on Behalf 
1 The Coated Paper Manufacturers, He Makes Vigorous 
Plea for Relief—Declares There is No Likelihood of the 
United States Ever Producing Sufficient Casein to Supply 
Domestic Consumption—Says Country Can Ill Afford Loss 
ot an Industry Capitalized at More Than $97,000,000 
—Quoted from Figures of Public Printer. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


D. C., August 21, 1923.—The question as to 
whether or not the duty of 24% cents per pound on casein is right 
was argued before the United States Tariff Commission on Mon- 
day of last week when the farm element for the first time appeared 
before the commission. 

A large number of witnesses testified both for and against the 
duty, including Martin Cantine, of the Martin Cantine Company of 
Saugerties, N. Y., who appeared before the commission as chair- 
man of the committee representing the Coated Paper Manufacturers. 
Mr. Cantine asked that the duty be reduced. The other members 
of the committee who attended the hearing included Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, secretary of the American Paper & Pulp Association, and 
Charles F. Shirley. The other two members of the committee who 
were not present were Charles A, Gordon and Walter. D. Randall. 

Included among the other witnesses before the commission were 
Henry Derby, of Kalbfleish Corporation, New York City, casein 
importers; Lawrence Ottinger, of the National Veneer and Panel 
Association, and others. The farm element was represented by 
John D. Miller, president, and Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Milk Producers Association, and Albert Manning, also 
of the association, along- with a number of other witnesses. 


\\ \SHINGTON, 


Cantine Makes Strong Argument 


The principal argument before the commission on behalf of the 
paper manufacturers was made by Mr. Cantine, who told the com- 
mission of the hardship which the 2% cent tariff has worked on the 
coated paper manufacturers of the United States. He said that the 
tariff in large measure had to be absorbed by the manufacturers 
and the price could not be passed on in whole to the consumer. 

Casein is an absolute necessity in the manufacture of coated 
paper,” said Mr. Cantine and continued : 

“More than 75 per cent of all casein, domestic and imported, 
consumed in the United States is used in the manufacture of 
coated paper and wall paper. There has never been produced in 
the United States, there is not now produced, and, unless the coated 
paper industry is destroyed, there is no reason to believe there will 
ever be enough casein produced in the United States to supply the 
domestic consumption. 

“The effect of the duty imposed by the Fordney Tariff Law of 
2\4c. per pound was an immediate advance in the price of casein 
irom approximately 8c per pound to 30c per pound.” 

Mr. Miller, president of the Milk Association, told the commis- 
sion that casein never reaches the ultimate consumer and he con- 
tended that if relief is granted the coated paper manufacturer the 
inquiry should be made broad enough to cover the tariff on coated 
and glazed papers so that the ultimate consumer public could ob- 
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tain cheaper paper. He also told the commission that he thought 
the testimony should be confined to any changes in the cost of 
production which have taken place since the tariff bill was written. 
Mr. Miller further contended that the figures obtained by the ex- 
perts of the Tariff Commission should be made public at the hear- 
ing. Chairman Marvin of the commission said that he would take 
the requests of Mr. Miller under advisement. 

Mr. Cantine, in his testimony said in part: 

In order that you may be informed concerning the disastrous 
effect of the present duty on casein upon the coated paper industry, 
the following information is respectfully submitted. 


Coated Paper Industry’s Importance 

The maaufacturing of coated paper is an important industry in 
the States of New York, Rhode Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Connecticut, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Vermont, Illinois, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire and Vir- 
ginia. 

The total yearly capacity of the coated paper mills in the United 
States is 330,000 tons. 

Increasing the price of casein by two to four times meant that the 
coated paper manufacturer was at once faced with greatly increased 
cost of production. To cover in part this marked increase in cost 
of producing coated paper, due to constantly advancing price of 
casein, it was necessary to increase somewhat the price of coated 
papers, though the increase in price was in no way commensurate 
with the increased cost of casein to the manufacturer. The result 
of but moderate increase in price of coated paper has been that 
many large users of coated paper have discontinued using such 
paper and have gone onto cheaper grades of paper. 

The disastrous result to the coated paper manufacturer of in- 
creasing the cost of manufacturing coated paper by increasing cost 
of casein is that, while the uncoated paper demand is at present 
normal, the coating mills of this country are now operating on a 
basis of but 60-65 per cent of normal capacity. 

The mills have made every effort to use substitutes for casein, 
but without success. The consumer demands a casein-coated paper 
and must have it at a reasonable price or he will go onto uncoated 
papers. 


Domestic Supply Uncertain 
As 100 pounds of skimmed milk will yiéld nine pounds of pow- 
dered milk, and even larger quantities of evaporated or condensed 
milk, it will be seen at once that the value for food purposes of 
100 pounds of skimmed milk is much greater than the value of the 
same amount of milk when used to produce three pounds of casein. 
The value of skimmed milk as a food for man and beast is gen- 


erally recognized. To illustrate, France today is not producing 
casein in quantity for export because the French people realize that 
skimmed milk is of much greater value for the manufacturer of 
cheese and other food products. 

Owing to the duty on casein, and the resultant high prices of 
casein, the American manufacturer is no longer able to compete 
for coated paper business in world markets. Prior to 1922, the 
American coated paper manufacturers enjoyed a large foreign busi- 
ness in coated paper, whereas the Government Statistics will sub- 
stantiate the fact that during the last ten months exports of coated 
paper have almost entirely ceased. ; 

European manufacturers are able to buy casein in the South 
American market as cheaply as we can buy it and in the absence of 


(Continued on page 23) 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS AUGUST 
FEATURE IN FINE PAPERS 


Unless Total Stagnation Sets in Month’s Sales in This Branch 
Will be Highly Satisfactory to the Trade—Coarse Papers 
Look Up Slightly—Scott Paper Co. Makes Many Im- 
provements—John M. Driver Co. Rebuilding Mechanical 


Equipment—United Bag and Paper Co. Purchases 


Gandler Bros.—Ernest G. Snow Prepares to Increase 
Production of Paper Specialties. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 21, 1923—Fine paper experiences, 
during the elapsed two-thirds of the month, have been of such char- 
acter that if the remaining ten days lapse back into complete stag- 
nation, the sum total of the month, both in terms of number of 
orders and dollars and cents, still would be satisfactory. Nothing 
like a buoyant, bustling business is being done. July sales consid- 
erably exceed those of August but July results no more exceeded 
Tuly expectations than did August business run ahead of August 
anticipations. 

Printers Increase Fine Paper Sales 


During the last week there came out an additional number of the 
big catalogue and large edition direct by mail advertising pieces 
which for several weeks have been the subject of very eager 
competition on the part of the fine paper salesmen and this of 
course was an element of the increasing activity. Not much can 
be said of the prices at which the contracts were let and even 
less of the net profits, the unsuccessful competitors allege that the 
paper prices were so low as not to admit of profits. But then price 
cutting at its worst only covered a small percentage of the volume 
of business being done. Quotations were firmly maintained on 
the day by day business and this certainly did work up towards 
larger average amounts than earlier in the year. Not much was 
heard during the week in the way of complaint over small orders, 
either because of this growth in their size or because of the 
educational work done by National Statistician N. A. Schoenbucher 
in his recent study. The lower priced numbers of book papers 

aud the higher grades of half tone news were most in demand. 
~ Coated papers moved rather slowly but bonds of the lower price 
and medium price were more active. 


Slight Improvement In Coarse Papers 

The coarse paper market showed during the week a slight im- 
provement general in its character over the mid-month but con- 
ditions in this branch of the industry are by no means such as to 
call forth jubilation. The sluggishness in buying and the softness 
in quotations of tissues were not improved. A little livelier buying 
fer screenings and silk fibers was noted but it was not sufficient to 
affect prices which, however, continue steady. Rather notable bet- 
terment was enjoyed in building papers due to cooler weather and 
approach of the Fall season. 

Increase of mill buying of all the grades of mixed and common 
papers made ruling prices generally the outside quotations and, in 
a few instances, advances were scored. The market is entirely 
cleaned up of these grades although the better prices which the 
packers now are able to offer the collectors is tending to bring 
more stock into the warehouses. Quotation for the better grades 
and for container manilla are firmly held and advances are im- 
minent or in isolated cases have taken place. 


Decrease In Paper Industry Employment 


A survey of the employment situation in general industries made 
by the Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce while, showing an advance in most industrial 


enterprises, does not give so favorable a report of the paper business, 
Among the five industries in which there was shown a decrease jp 
employment, the paper trade stood second with a decrease of 8 per 
cent for the past month the lowest in many months. 


Scott Paper Co. Improvements 


Completion of the building program inaugurated in the niills of 
the Scott Paper Compariy of Chesteer, Pa., during the past ycar has 
provided a greatly increased capacity in its production of towels, 
tissues and allied lines. Improvements in the mill consisted of the 
erection of a large building extending 250 feet in length and 100 feet 
in width for the housing of the new Fourdrinier paper machine. 
The beater room was enlarged by an additional single story build. 
ing 150 feet by 60 feet. There was also constructed on the mill 
site a large pulp storage warehouse on a new bulkhead, Shipping 
facilities were augmented by the construction of a pier extending 
to a 120 feet docking front with 20 feet of water at mean low tide. 


John M. Driver Co. Innovations 

Rebuilding of the mechanical equipment of the paper converting 
plant of the John M. Driver Company, 55th and Hunter streets js 
now under way in preparation for the resumption of Fall activities, 
While there has been no actual shut down of the plant, the work js 
being carried on by the closing of a few machines at a time. In 
order to take care of the increased business for its glassine products 
the Driver Company has taken over additional floor space by the 
lease of the basement providing for 10,000 more square feet to be 
added to the manufacturing plant. The new floor will be devoted 
to the storing of finished products and paper stock. The paper 
finishing department, cutting and embossing equipment will also be 
removed to the basement. Through the enlarging of the manufac- 
turing plant the firm will be enabled to expand production and there 
is tc be a substantial increase in the manufacture of glassine bags, 
both plain printed and embossed, in all colors, for confectioners, 
grocers, hosiery, cigars and sanitary wrappings. By the installation 
of considerable specially-patented equipment the firm is now pro- 
vided with machines for production of a variety of glassine bags. 
Among the newest features now being produced for the holiday 
trade is a line of holly designed grease proof, vegetable parchment 
and glassine papers and bond papers decorated with the emblems of 
Xmas tide. 

Ernest G. Snow Installs New Equipment 


Further increase in the production of the line of paper special- 
ties made by Ernest G. Snow is to be made in the new quarters 
recently acquired at 2112 Washington Avenue. Four additional 
converting machines are to be installed. They will be devoted 
to the manufacture of towels, tissues, napkins and toilets under 
the firms own brand “Snow Bird,” and distributed to the jobbing 
trade. The Snow Co. plant also is engaged in the production of 
special brands for the trade. 


United Co. Takes Over Gandler Bros. 


Purchase of the former business of Gandler Brothers, 310 N. 
1Cth street by the United Bag and Paper Company has been nego- 
tiated. Samuel Gandler and his brother G. Gandler have disposed 
of their interest in the company to L. Rubin, proprietor of the 
United Bag and Paper Company, and the four story building oc- 
cupied by the former has been leased by the latter company. The 
United Company was located at 3rd and Arch streets, removing 
there from its West Philadelphia store, where it conducted busi- 
ness as the West Philadelphia Jobbing House under the ownership 
of Louis Ominsky, who disposed of the business to the present 
proprietor L. Rubin. M. Glotstein, former manager for the West 
Philadelphia Jobbing House has taken over the management of the 
present business and under the new ownership has made expansion in 
the lines of coarse paper and specialties, twines and bags. Delivery 
service has been increased and placed under the direction of A. 
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Paul. Ned Hoffman, and Sam Leavy have been added to the sales 


force. 

Schwartz & Co. Expands 

An eutire building, of five stores, has been taken over by 
Schwartz and Company, 3 Bank street, the firm having leased the 
additional three stories of the property it has occupied since its or- 
ganization five years ago. At that time the business was confined 
to a single floor where was conducted a general coarse paper and 
specialty business including, paper tubes, folding and corrugated 
boxes, toilets, gummed, and building papers, these lines having 
heen increased by the enlarging of warehousing and sales facilities. 
A full line of Krafts is carried. It is the purpose of the head. of 
the firm, Samuel Schwartz, to add to this line by the taking over 
of other mill representations in both No. 1 and No. 2 Kraft. Her- 
man Darfinkle and Joseph Goldstein have been added to the sales 
force. 

New Warehouse for Globe Co. 

Completion of a new rag warehouse was announced by the 
Glebe Paper and Metal Company, 5601 Vine street. The firm, 
of which Max Polonsky and Jacob Weiss are proprietors, has con- 
structed its own storage warehouse consisting of a building 20 by 
% feet and two stories high. 


New Manager for Japan Paper Co. 


The Philadelphia office of the Japan Paper Company, Wither- 
spoon Building, has been placed under new management. Warwick 
C. Miller, who for the past 18 years has been associated with the 
cempany in its New York headquarters as Assistant Treasurer and 
fcreign purchasing representative, has been placed in charge of 
the local branch. He takes over the duties of Miss Esther Doak, 
who for the past year has been in charge of the local office, and 
who resigned a few months ago to be married. The Japan Com- 
pany has added a new line of stationery specialties imported from 
Sweden, Italy, and Switzerland, among them being a line of pa- 
peteries with tissue lines envelopes, either supplied in boxes or 
bulk. Thomas N. Fairbanks, President of the company, has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip through Europe. 


Philadelphia News Notes 


A line of paper towels and toilet papers has been added to the 
stock of materials carried by John S. Walker, dealer in hardware, 
builders supplies, garden tools and kitchen utensils, Germantown 
avenue and Coulter street. In the future there will be carried the 
Scott Paper Company products. 

A. Hartung and Company, Inc., 506-512 Race street, has added 
to the lines of box makers papers carried by the firm, the Roto- 
gravure Box Papers, consisting of fancy papers in Egyptian, 
striped and a variety of special designs as well as standard papers. 

Edward D, Hemingway, head of the Hemingway Co., 243 Elbow 
Lane, paper stock dealers who has. been spending some time in 
Europe has notified Manager Lisle Q. Owens of his intention to re- 
turn to this country. He stated in a letter to Manager Owens that 
he was about to sail from Glasgow, last week, expecting to reach his 
camp Weehoose, on Lake Cathance, Maine, this week where he 
will remain the balance of the summer. Manager Owens is spend- 
ing the summer at Ocean City. 

A bursting flywheel at the Amboy Paper Company plant in 
Bridgeport, Pa., caused damage to the engine and other equipment 
to the extent of $2,000. 

Word was received in Philadelphia of the change in the execu- 
tive body of the National Roofing and Manufacturing Company, 
with a mill at Cly, Pa. The reorganization resulted in the election 
of John F. Young as President. He takes the place of C. C. 
Eastlack. 

\n importation of 100 tons of high class unglazed Krafts from 
th. Swedish mills arrived during the week on the Steamer Goth- 
land in the port of Philadelphia. It was consigned to the Enter- 
prise Paper Company. 


CASEIN DUTY DISASTROUS 
(Continued from page 21) 
an import duty and with lower labor costs can manufacture paper 


for considerably less than is possible under present circumstances 
in this country. 


Foreign and Domestic Casein Prices 


The statistics given below are from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
and from the coated paper manufacturers and the leading distri- 
butors of the country: 

Actual Average 
Selling Price 


Standard Imported 
Ground Casein 


Actual Average 
Selling Price 
Standard Domestic 
Ground Casein 


10%c. 

84. 

9c. 

87%c. 

9%c, 

13c. 

1634. 
14c. 
13c. 
13c. 

654c. 

8-30c. 
30-14¢. 
15%4c. 

It will be observed from these tables that imported casein has 
continually commanded higher figures than the domestic due to 
superior quality, to difficulties Of importation with consequent lack 
of supplies and to uncertainty of assured domestic supply. 

One cent per pound advance in the price of casein represents an 
additional cost of $2.00 per ton, or approximately %4c. per pound 
in the manufacture of coated papers. 


Figures from Public Printer 


The figures at which the Public Printer in Washington pur- 
chases various grades of papers are accepted generally, as repre- 
sentative market prices. The Public Printer on January 31, 1922, 
purchased single coated paper, two sides, at 8.09 cents per pound. 
On July 31, 1922, the Public Printer rejected bids at 8.45 cents per 
pound, and later purchased the same grade of paper at 8.50 and 8.77 
cents per pound, On January 31, 1923, the Public Printer awarded 
bids at 9.09 cents per pound. 

The paper upon which the above government prices are given, 
represents the grade used by. the large publishers of the country. 
This grade of paper equals about 60 per cent of the coated paper 
produced in the country. 

To preserve their industry, the coated paper manufacturers were 
forced to absorb the additional cost imposed upon them by the ad- 
vance in the price of casein; with the result that many of the mills 
actually lost money, in place of breaking even, or making a fair 
profit on their investment. The manufacturers are facing the ruin 
of their industry. 

The country at this time can ill afford the loss of an industry 
capitalized at more than $97,000,000, and employing many thousands 
of people directly or indirectly. 


Time for Filing Casein Briefs 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuincTon, D. C., Aug. 22, 1923—The United States Tariff 
Commission has announced that it will allow paper manufacturers 
and others interested in the Casein rate until September 25 to file 
supplemental briefs. If any of the interested parties desire, an 
argument will be heard by the Commission in connection with the 
Casein rates on September 25. 
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EVERY WEEK SHOWS SLIGHT 
GAIN IN CHICAGO MARKET 


Improvement in Mill Business on Coated Papers Reported— 
Gumbinsky Bros. Co. Purchases Nineteen Acres of Land 
for Erection of New $4,000,000 Plant—Julius W. Butler 
Returns from Europe Where He Says Plants Visited by 
Him Were Enjoying Fair Activity—Several Other Mem- 
bers of the Trade Return from Their Vacations—Activi- 
ties of the Chicago Trade. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 22, 1923.—Nothing of any significance oc- 
curred in the Chicago paper industry during the past week to cause 
_ any excitement on the part of either wholesale merchants or manu- 
facturers. As a matter of fact, practically the same conditions pre- 
vail now which have marked the trade since the first of August. 
Occasional spurts here and there make some weeks seem like pros: 
perous ones for individual houses. 

July, true to its reputation, proved to be the lowest in the year 
as the final accounting has evidenced. On the chart of business 
trends and tendencies for the paper industry, the seventh month 
truly hit the bottom, or low point. Upon entering into August 
there was a very slight improvement which continued until the 
present time. Coarse paper is reported to be experiencing a much 
healthier demand since the early part of this month. However, it 
was given out by one concern that July business showed up ex- 
ceedingly bad and a quickening movement was bound to come. It 
is running along now as well as can be expected, getting stronger 
each succeeding week. Without a doubt it will lead right into the 
fall and winter seasons. 


Wholesaler Finds Conditions the Reverse 


While the majority of paper houses recite their business condi- 
tions precisely as outlined above, there are others whose optimism 
is keen. Here is the statement from a particular member of the 
trade: 

“July business was exceptionally good for a summer month. The 
first half of August showed a decided falling off on out-of-stock 
lines. Mill direct business on the other hand was fair. We believe 
there will be quite an appreciable gain in out-of-stock business from 
now on and I anticipate very good fall trade. Prices seem to be 
holding fairly level. There seems to have been a little weakening 
in spot tonnage of non-standard book papers with no change of price 
on standard lines. Machine finish book seems to have the call right 
now. This is going to large catalog publishers who are getting 
ready for fall and winter campaigns. There is some improvement 
in mill business on coated papers. The printing business is no- 
ticeably spotty.” 

Onion Skin Holding Its Own 


While fine and coarse papers are having their ups and downs, 
cnion skin has remained almost steady over the summer months. 
The Empire Paper Company advises that there has been no per- 
ceptible let-down in demand at any time. Mills are running to ca- 
pacity. This is not true in other branches of the paper industry 
where mills are looking for orders. Printing houses, it is stated, 
are causing the demand for onion skin. 

For newsprint makers, this is a between-season period. The 
market is reported as being normal because most of this stock is 
sold on contracts, such contracts being made by the year. The 
contract season begins about November 1 when also new prices 
are put into effect based upon operating costs prevailing at the 
time. 

Procures Ground for New Plant 


Nineteen acres of ground have been secured for Gumbinsky Bros. 


a 
Company at California avenue and 3lst street. This is the initial 
step in the erection of a new $4,000,000 paper plant. Title was 
taken from the Chicago Title and Trust Company as trustee by 
the Federal Paper Company, which is controlled by the Gumbinsky 
Bros. Company. The price paid for the lot is reported to be $172. 
000. The Federal concern is to erect its mill and warehouses op 
the ground in the near future. Machinery is to cost $1,500,000. 4. 
Epstein has been placed in charge of the building program Th. 
management will be in the hands of the men who have been su. 
cessful in building and operating the business of the predecessor 
company, Oscar Gumbinsky, chairman of the board of directors 
and George Srere, president of the firm. 

The Federal Paper Company was formed in 1923 to take over 
the assets and business of the Gumbinsky Bros. Company which 
was established in 1880 at Kalamazoo, Mich., with a capital of 
$3,500,000. In January, 1913, the Chicago plant was organized as 
a branch of the parent concern at Kalamazoo, with a capital of 
$50,000. It is engaged in the reclamation of waste materials. Since 
1913, the growth.of the business has been entirely from reinvested 
earnings. In no year since its organization has the Gumbinsky 
Bros. Company failed to operate at a profit. The average earnings 
in the last ten years have amounted to over 40 per cent on the 
average capital. Sales for the year ending March 31, 1923 were 
$3,989,485.12 with net earnings, after taxes and depreciation, of 
$481,112.96. It is conservatively estimated that with the addition of 
the new plant the company will do an annual business exceeding 
$20,000,000 with net profits of approximately $2,000,000. During the 
year 1922 the company sold and shipped 158,870,000 pounds of waste 
materials, exclusive of other commodities. 


Julius W. Butler Back from Europe 


Julius W. Butler, an official of the J..W. Butler Paper Company, 
one of the largest wholesale paper houses of Chicago, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Europe. It was a pleasure trip all the way 
through and very little of business was permitted to occupy Mr 
Butler’s time while he was gone. He spent four days in Paris, 
a week in London and most of the balance of the time on board 
ship. He went up the coast of Norway and had occasion to take 
come snapshots of the Midnight Sun. 

He visited the paper plant of A. E. Reed & Co., Ltd., at Dart- 
fcerd, England. This plant makes book papers from esparto grass, 
the supply of which is received from Africa and Spain. This pa- 
per is quite a bit lighter than that made from pulpwood. Mr. But- 
ler states that what plants he did visit were running along ‘airly 
active. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


Irving Esleek, vice president of the Esleek Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Turners Falls, Mass., was a business visitor in Chicago last 
week. 

Bob Butterworth, of the Champion Coated Paper Company. spent 
a recent week-end at the company plant at Hamilton, Ohio. 

E. A. Rohrer, secretary of the Empire Paper Company, is also 
just back from an extended vacation in the Wisconsin woos. 

Colter Rule, of the Dwight Bros, Paper Company, Chicago, left 
the other day for a motor trip. His first objective was Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W. N. Gillett, vice president of the Chicago Paper Company, is 
taking a much needed rest at his summer home in Ludington, \!ich., 
and will not return until some time in September. 

Two other Chicago visitors last week were Jack Powell, «! the 
Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., and Mason Olmstea’, of 
the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 

The Commonwealth Paper Company, 1530 Newberry avenue. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to wholesale an! job 
wrapping paper, twine and allied products. The incorporators «re: 
J. D. H. Murphy, A. B. Doulin, Molly M. Doulin. Correspo: ‘ent, 
J. D. H. Murphy, 1638 W. Lake street, Chicago. 
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You Can Operate Beloit Pumps at Top Efficiency 


HE BELOIT stuff pump of today is a striking a part becomes worn or broken it is quickly re- 
example of engineering skill. You can operate placed without the necessity of buying practically 
BELOIT pumps at top efficiency in continuous a new pump. 
24-hour service with the complete assurance that 


Send us your specifications. 
they will stand up under the load—perfectly. 


The heavy, sturdy construction insures lasting 
wear. Simplification of design has been perfected 
to the point where the fewest possible number of 
working parts are required. This greatly elim- 
inates repair, wearage and breakage difficulties. If 


No. 84—Beloit Discharge Side, Heavy Triplex 
Stuff Pump 


MALE in sizes, 8"x 10”, 10’x 10", 11”x 10’. 

SPECIFICATIONS — machine - cut gears, 
self-oiling guides, forged steel crank shaft, 
bronze plunger, ball valves and seats; crank- 
pin boxes, bronze brushed; guides built to take 
up wear, easy of access; ring oil bearings on 
crank and pulley shafts. Weights vary from 
8,000 to 9,250 lbs. without motor. Belt or 
Motor Driven. 


Send Your Specifications to Beloit 


Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 
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WORK OF PAPER EXCHANGE 
WATCHED WITH INTEREST 


Headquarters in Chicago Open and Trading Under the Call- 
board System Is Being Conducted Daily from 11 A. M. 
Until Noon—Activities Being Directed by Executive Vice- 
President John R. Mauff who Secured Leave of Absence 
from the Chicago Chamber of Commerce to Assume His 
Duties—He Explains Purposes and Hopes of Exchange— 
Members of Board of Directors Elected for First Year. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 21, 1923—The Paper Industries Exchange 
has gotten under way and actual trading is being done under the 
direction of Executive Vice President John R. Mauff in the Ex- 
change headquarters in the Wrigley Building, from 11 A. M. until 
noon each day. Trading is being conducted under the call-board 
system of which the Supreme Court of the United States, in dis- 
cussing the subject, rendered this decision: 


(1) It creates a public market. Before its adoption bids were 
made privately. Men had to buy and sell without adequate know!l- 
edge of actual market conditions. This was disadvantageous to 
all concerned. 


(2) It brings into the regular market hours of Exchange ses- 
sions more of the trading “to arrive.” 

(3) It brings buyers and sellers into more or less direct rela- 
tions, because in the Fall they gather for a free and open inter- 
change of bids and offers. 


(4) It eliminates risks necessarily incident to a private market, 
and thus enables dealers to do business on a smaller margin. 


Director Well Fitted for Task 

Mr. Mauff secured a leave of absence from the Chicago Board 
of Trade to become executive vice-president of the Paper Indus- 
tries Exchange and in that capacity direct the activities of it. He 
held the same position on the Board and his many years’ experi- 
ence in trading especially fits him as the leader of the new enter- 
prise. In explaining the purposes and scope of the Exchange, Mr. 
Mauff says: 

“What are the fundamentals of this great public service that 
can be made of value without trespassing upon the restraint of trade 
law? For the answer we point to the many commodity exchanges 
in the world, industries functioning on this system of price deter- 
mination in a free open market as upheld by the court and quite 
recently by congressional enactment, sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“The purposes of the Exchange are to establish and maintain an 
industrial exchange for the allied paper industries; to provide a 
trading place for its members; to promote uniformity of trade cus- 
toms and usages; to encourage trading between members by pro- 
viding expeditious methods for the settlement of trade disputes; to 
inculcate the principles of justice and equity in trade; to promote 
fair trading and to discourage disingenuous practices between 
buyers and sellers; to promote co-operation between producers and 
buyers in respect to the standardization of products; to establish 
and maintain definite standards of commodities; to provide a sys- 
tem of inspection and inspection service available to members; to 
improve labor conditions and relations with labor; to acquire and 
disseminate market reports and information for the benefit of mem- 
bers; and to effect economies in the development of foreign mar- 
kets and an increased demand in such markets for American 
products. 

Many Kindred Organizations 


“Besides the many examples of commodity trade membership in 


these United States and their accomplishments, are the Securities 
Market of London, New York, Paris and Chicago, the Coal 
change of Cardiff, Wales, and the Rice Exchange of Japan. He: 
Hoover, after his experience with the Grain Exchange system dur- 
ing the world war, declared the Board of Trade of Chicago should 
be the greatest organization in the world for the economic handling 
of food stuffs. Sir Herbert Robson, of London, war time food ad- 
ministrator, who had the responsibility of furnishing the food 
plies for the armies at the front, in a personal letter to me, stated 
that the grain business of the entire world is upon a speculative 
basis and subject to many uncertainties, except in the United St 
and Canada, where this exchange system of trading prevails. 
“This exchange system does away with speculation. Prices ar 


ItX- 
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established by buyers and sellers coming together and arriving at 
the market determination. There would be no incentive to 
tablish these values higher or lower than actual conditions would 
warrant.. The by-laws of the Exchange compel fair dealing and 
honesty and the carrying out of contracts to the letter. Failure to 
do this calls for expulsion. 

“The Exchange was inaugurated on August 15 with five groups 
represented: paper board, wax paper, wire cloth, felt and waste 
paper. Prices established’ in the manner outlined will at all times 
be available to the world and they will not be conceived in dark 
places or in a mysterious manner but out in the open where truc 
light will lead the way to stabilization by the accurate and honest 
factor of price determination.” 


Board of Directors Elected 
The board of directors has been elected for the first year: 
Thomas Bauer, of the Lafayette Box Board & Paper Company, 
Lafayette, Ind., is chairman of the board. The directors have been 
selected as follows: Edmund N. Huyck, Albany, N. Y.; F. J. 
Harwood, Appleton, Wis.; F. D. Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; Proctor Pat- 
terson, Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Donnelley, Chicago; Walter P. 
Paepcke, Chicago; W. S. Goodwillie, Chicago; Peter C. Brashear, 
Castleton, N. Y.; George W. Gair, New York City; W. I. Osborne, 
Evanston, Ill.; W. H. Richardson, Glendale, Ohio; W. A. Jack, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. L. Rauch, Monroe, Mich.; G. H. Wood, 

Monroe, Mich., and Thomas Bauer, Lafayette, Ind. 


New England Foresters Entertained 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

GREENVILLE, Me., August 22, 1923——The Great Northern Pape: 
Company has been the host this week of the leading foresters of 
New England, who assembled at the Grant Farm, 50 miles north 
of here in the deep woods for the summer field meeting of the New 
England section of the Society of American Foresters in conjunc- 
tion with the Penobscot Forestry Club. 

Many prominent members representing the pulp and lumber in- 
dustries, United States forestry service and the general forestry pro- 
fession throughout Canada and the eastern states were in atten- 
dance. The program was so arranged as to give the guests the op- 
portunity of observing conditions of the northern spruce regions, 
especially as it is handled from the pulpwood point of view. A trip 
to the Ripogenus dam which forms one of the greatest artificial 
reservoirs and storage basins of the east was visited. The moun- 
tain climbers among the foresters took a trip to the Spencer moun- 
tain, visiting the fire lookout station. 

The Grant Farm was a revelation to the foresters who had never 
visited this section. As stated, it is located in the wilderness, more 
than 50 miles from an incorporated town, but in a way, it is a set- 
tlement in itself. There are more than 25 separate buildings on the 
farm, which includes a sizable hotel for the Great Northern Paper 
Company employees traveling to and from the woods camps, a huge 
garage for the motor trucks that are continually on the road, hig 
stables for the workhorses of the company, and regulation farm 
buildings. 
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“We can Speed up our Paper Machines 
—without pitching the wire’’ 


“And what is more we feed the stock directly 
on to the wire at any speed we find necessary 
without the use of slices, and we are making, 
besides, a sheet of uniform thickness.” 


“It is all due to a new device that we installed 
a short time ago. It can be adjusted quickly 
and easily, and so accurate and fine are the 
adjustments that the sheet can be made uni- 
form over its entire width. Our wires last 


longer, too, because we eliminated the slices 
that used to wear them down.” 


“The new device was easy to install. We put 
it right in, in combination with the flow box 
that we had on the machine. It is called the 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet.” 

This has been the experience of all manufacturers installing 


the new Voith Inlet. We will be glad to give you full infor- 


mation regarding it. A post card will: bring an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet. 


Valley lron Works Company i ae Appleton, Wis. 


ork Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Fourdrinier & Cylinder Paper Machines, Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp & Paper Screens, 
Wolf Chippers, Valley Wet Machines, and other high grade paper and pulp mill equipment. 
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TORONTO SEES TRADE BOOM 
IN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Jobbers Believe Next Week’s Big Event Will Stimulate Busi- 
ness Materially—Great Lakes Pulp & Paper Co. Arrives 
at Understanding with City of Fort William Regarding 
New Mill Proposition—Foresters Visit Iroquois Falls and 
See How Radio Can be Utilized in Fire Protection 
Service—Lawrason-Doughty Ltd. Occupies its New Fac- 
tory—T. W. McGarry Congratulated. 








. [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, August 20, 1923.—Business in the paper line 
has at last evidenced some improvement and it is expected that it 
will pick up from this out. August has shown gains so far over 
July. Jobbers are looking for considerable orders during next week 
when ‘the Canadian National Exhibition will be in progress and 
many buyers from out-of-town points will be in the city. Paper 
mills, outside of news print plants, are only fairly busy. The coated 
paper plants are doing a very good trade and there have been some 
readjustment in prices to wholesalers and a better understanding 
arrived at between manufacturers and distributors in order to 
eliminate overlapping and confusion. On the average, prices for all 
grades remain the same. There has been some slight improvement 
in the printing trade in the number of small orders occasioned by 
the rush to get out advertising literature before the Exhibition, at 
which the Interlake Tissue Mills, W. J. Gage & Co. and other paper 
concerns will make displays. 


New Mill to Go Up at Great Lakes 

The details between the city of Fort William and the Great Lakes 
Pulp and Paper Company have been agreed upon. Under a by- 
law, which must be submitted to the ratepayers for ratification, there 
will be a fixed assessment of $50,000 in Fort William for a term of 
twenty years and also a fixed assessment of the same amount for a 
like period on that portion of the plant located in the township oi 
Neebing and provisions for a piece of the Kaministiquia river front- 
age are to be made by the city and township. The company binds 
itself, within thirty days after the execution of the agreement by the 
municipal cities already mentioned, to proceed with the erection of 
a plant and equipment to cost not less than three million dollars, 
one unit of which, the pulp mill, to cost $800,000, shall be com- 
pleted and ready for operation within one year after the execution 
of the covenant and the news print mill, to cost not less than $2,- 
200,000, within two years from the same date. The plant is to be 
capable of producing not less than one hundred tons of news print 
daily and the requisite amount of ground wood pulp to turn out this 
quantity of paper. The company will guarantee to employ not less 
taan 600 men. Insurance is to be placed in Fort William and pay- 
ment is to be made to men in Fort William or in Neebing at the 
prevailing rate of wages for the same class of work, semi-monthly 
or oftener. Fort William agrees that power shall be available to 
the company on the terms of the agreement with the Hydro-Com- 
mission and that the company shall have the right to benefit by any 
lowering of price below the $18 per horse power agreed to, if similar 
power, under similar conditions, is supplied at a lower cost to other 
consumers. L. L. Alsted, of Appleton, Wis., is at the head of the 
Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Company. 


Empire Foresters Visit Iroquois Falls 

The members of the Empire Forestry Conference, after a trip 
to Niagara Falls and the Ontario Government Experimental Station 
and Nurseries at St. Williams, Norfolk county, have left for the 
western provinces. They paid a visit to the newsprint plant of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company at Iroquois .Falls where they 
were welcomed by R. A. McInnis, mill manager, and other offi- 











cials of the company, who acted as guides while the visitors were 
taken through every department of the big industry. Later they 
boarded flat cars, on which seats had been built, for a run up the 
railway line where they looked over the logging operations including 
loading, new spurs, fire protection services, etc. 


They were also en- 
tertained to a shanty lunch. 


Use of Radio in Forest Fire Protection 


That important progress has been made in the use of the radio 
as applied to forestry work by the Laurentide Air Service aviators, 
stationed at Cook’s Bay, was given a practical application on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the Empire Forestry delegates to Timgami. A 
report of a forest fire, which had been started in a safe place, was 
sent to a fire ranging depot by radio from aviators and was heard 
from the loud speaker at the depot. A speed motor boat was in 
readiness with equipment and manned by rangers, it was rushed to 
the scene. The whole demonstration was put on to show the value 
of radio and air patrol service in fighting bush fires. It was the 
first time that such an exhibition has been given in forestry work 
in Canada. 


New Paper Box Plant Completed 


The factory of Lawrason-Doughty, Limited, at 11 Hamilton 
street, Toronto, has been completed and the firm has removed from 
its former premises 122 Church street. The new home of the firm 
is one story high but provision has been made for adding two stories 
more when required. Considerable new equipment for the produc- 
tion of paper boxes and cartons has been installed. The paper box 
business is beginning to pick up. While standard lines are light 
more attention is being paid to specialties and box board plants are 
doing a very good trade. 


McGarry Receives Congratulations 


Hon. T. W. McGarry, of Toronto, president of the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Limited, the pulp mills of which organization are 
located in British Columbia, recently received the congratulations of 
his friends on passing his fifty-second milestone. Mr. McGarry, 
who was born in Lanark County on August 19th, 1871, was for 
many years a member of the Ontario Legislature for South Ren- 
frew and occupied the important post of provincial treasurer for 
five years, during which time he first introduced Ontario bonds to 
the American investing public and was successful in financing for 
the province during the war. Mr. McGarry was the first treasurer to 
introduce the amusement tax in Canada from which Ontario now 
derives an annual income of over $1,000,000. 


Notes and Personals of the Industry 


H. G. French, secretary-treasurer of the Allen Paper Company, 
Toronto, and wife are spending a holiday at Kirkfield. 

S. J. Frame, of Toronto, secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Pa- 
per Box Manufacturers’ Association, has gone on a pleasure trip to 
England and will be absent several weeks. 

J. A. Willoughby, President of the Georgetown Coated Paper 
Mills, Georgetown, Ont., has departed on a business trip to England 

R. F. Moncrief, manager of the Frontenac Paper Box Company, 
Kingston, which is a branch of the F. W. Fisher Company, Toronto, 
was a recent visitor to Toronto and gave an address at the last 
meeting of the Toronto Carton Club. 

I. H. Weldon, President of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Weldon, who have been spending some weeks in the Old 
Country and Europe, have sailed for home on the Empress of 
Britain. 

Peter Christie, of the wrapping paper department of the John 
Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg, spent a few days in Toronto 
last week on business. 

The effects of the Dominion Embossing Company, Jarvis street, 
Toronto, which went into liquidation some time ago, and in wich 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Established 1886 


Knowledge 


EACH generation inherits the cumula- 
tive knowledge of the ages. 


Nowadays, a man may acquire at his 
letsure information which took twenty 
centurtes to discover. 


Incidentally, our organization has been 
thirty-seven years in reaching its present 
state of perfection, yet any manufacturer 
can secure its services at a minute’s notice 
for the same price or lower than less effi- 
cient organizations would charge. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 
European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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MERGER TALK IN MONTREAL 
JUMPS PAPER SECURITIES 


Stock of St. Maurice Pulp & Paper Co. and the Laurentide Co. 
Become Active as Rumor of Contemplated Combine Is 
Accepted as Fact—Duties of New Commission on Pulp 
Wood Embargo Outlined—Chicoutimi Pulp & Paper Co. 
to Build New Mill Next Year—Belgo Canadian Paper 
Co. Claims Paper Production Record—Report of Statis- 
tics of Pulp and Paper Industry. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

MonTrEAL, Que., August 21, 1923—The rumors of the possible 
merger between paper companies in the Three Rivers district are 
still responsible for considerable activity in the securities of the 
companies concerned on the Montreal Stock Exchange, stocks of 
both the St. Maurice Paper Company and the Laurentide Company 
having shown an advance in price. It is announced in the local 
papers here as an undoubted fact that negotiations have taken place 
between the two companies. The latest rumor is that instead of a 
merger such as has once before been under discussion there will 
possibly be a straight purchase by the Laurentide of the St. Maurice 
property and the price mentioned is $150 per share in cash or the 
equivalent in Laurentidé stock. It is generally conceded that such 
a move is geographically and economically advisable, and those in 
close touch with the situation feel that it is inevitable. Its con- 
summation would make Laurentide the dominating factor of the 
Canadian news print situation, and a close second to its greatest 
foreign rival. 

It is generally conceded among technical men of the pulp and 
paper industry, that Laurentide needs limits. It has been the gen- 
eral opinion that Laurentide has standing timber sufficient for thirty 
to forty years to come. This length of time is questioned by many 
experts who further state that the company has to go further afield 
for its wood each year with a proportionate increase in costs of 
production. It is also pointed out that the need for additional limits 
has been made the more imperative owing to the inroads upon 
Laurentide’s timber by forest fires this year. This leaves no need 
to search for a motive for Laurentide’s desire to acquire St. Maurice 
and from the market point of view, the future of Laurentide, al- 
ready nearer to an investment basis than any of the group to which 
it belongs, becomes pregnant with interesting possibilities in the 
event of such a deal going through. 


It would seem that the fixing of a price for control of St. Maurice 
would not be, perhaps, the most important or difficult question to 
be settled. The Union Bag and Paper Company could not, of course, 
sell out and leave itself unprotected in the matter of pulpwood 
supply which it has been receiving from the St. Maurice limits, so 
some sort of an arrangement, probably a long term contract for the 
supply of pulpwood, would have to be entered into between Lauren- 
tide and the U. S. Company. Then there is the always knotty 
problem of the minority shareholders to settle. 


Rumored Price Not ‘Exorbitant 


The figure of $150 per share for control of St. Maurice, men- 
tioned in gossip, appears less extravagant in view of the fact that 
St. Maurice had already been offered $140 per share for control 
by a local syndicate headed by Newman, Sweezey and Co. As the 
stock outstanding is a little less than $8,000,000, namely, $7,899,900, 
it will be seen that at $140 a share the purchase price would be 
only $11,200,000 and at $150 almost an even $12,000,000. That a 
price for the stock would hand over to the Laurentide a company 
in a strong financial as well as industrial position is certain. There 
is, first of all, no liability for bonds, or preferred stock. Bank loans 


were $1,000,000 and are less now, but against this item is an jp. 
ventory valuation of $2,609,000 or over $1,000,000 more. Accounts 
and bills payable of $471,000 are exactly balanced by accounts ang 
bills receivable ; there was cash of $129,000 and a surplus of $668,009, 
St. Maurice, it is pointed out, would supply over 2,000 square miles 
of splendid pulpwood limits, in the St. Maurice Valley, to add to 
Laurentide’s 3,000 square miles, part of which is down the St. Law. 
rence on the Gaspe Coast. 


Pulpwood Embargo Commission 


The newly appointed pulpwood embargo commissioners are jp. 
structed to inquire into and report upon the forest resources of 
Canada with particular regard to the following points: the extent 
in cach province of wood of various kinds available for pulp; the 
quantity of wood so available on lands owned by the provincial 
governments and subject under provincial laws and regulations to 
restrictions requiring the partial or total manufacture of such wood 
in Canada; the quantity of wood so available on lands owned by 
the Dominion Government, and subject under federal laws and 
regulations to restrictions requiring partial or total manufacture in 
Canada; the quantity of each wood on other lands and the condi- 
tions under which such lands are held whether by ownership or 
lease, whether by corporations or individuals, whether by citizens of 
Canada or other countries; the quantity of pulpwood produced in 
each province of Canada during the past ten years showing the por- 
tion used in Canada and the portion exported; the question of 
the prohibition or restriction of the export of pulpwood from 
Canada; any other matter touching upon the production, manufac- 
ture or sale of pulpwood essential to comprehensive consideration 
of the question of prohibition or restriction of the export of pulp- 
wood from Canada; the making of recommendations that may be 
deemed expedient for the conservation of pulpwood for present or 
future use. 


Chicoutimi’s New Mill Next Year 

No steps are likely to be taken by Chicoutimi Pulp and Paper 
Company for the construction of a news print mill before next year, 
The company, which operates the largest ground wood pulp mill 
in the world, is running along on a very satisfactory basis now and 
is so improving its financial position that the providing of funds for 
the news print mill will be a much simplified problem when the 
project goes ahead. The daily production of ground wood is now 
470 tons, most of which is sold under long term contracts to the 
Becker interests in England, at a price which allows a profit of 
$10 per ton above cost, including charges. Very little progress is 
being made on the plan for a railway line to bring in pulpwood from 
the company’s limits of the Peribonka River to Chicoutimi. It 
now seems possible that this project will be abandoned. A sug- 
gestion has been made that the construction of a flume to carry the 
wood over a gap of six miles would serve instead of the railway 
construction. 


Train of Paper Every Day 
The Abitibi Power and Paper Company is sending out a train 
load of paper every day, running about 20 cars or nearly 500 tons 
of paper a day from its plant to various American points. This 
special train is the fastest thing over the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway. 


Belgo Canadian Paper Co. Claims Record 

The crew of the No. 5 paper machine of the Belgo Canadian 
Paper Company, Limited, at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, claims to 
have the world’s record for a single day’s production of news print 
paper. This, of course, means the world’s record for any grade of 
paper, and their figure, which was reached last week, was 96.ll 
tons. The above record was made on the machine recently sup- 
plied the company by Charles Walmsley Company, Limited, and 
driven by the Harland Interlock Electric Drive. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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You Buy “Proven 
Dependability” 
When You 
Buy 
Columbian 
Twine 


Columbian Twines are the paper manufacturers’ favorites. Their uniformity and dependability 
coupled with extreme strength and full yardage make for genuine economy. Their smoothness is a 
delight to the hands and facilitates quick work. They are particularly noteworthy for their resistance 
to “cutting-in” at the knot, which is the acid test for any twine. 


Let Columbian Twines keep your packages intact during the rough handling they are bound to 
get in transit, for when you buy “Columbian” you buy proven dependability and service. Complete 
stocks of all sizes and kind; from fine twines to heavy tube-rope are 
immediately available. 


If your jobber can’t supply you, write or wire our nearest 
branch office. 


Columbian Rope Company 
342-60 Genesee Street 
Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 


Branches :— New York Chicago Boston Houston 
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New York Crade Jottings 


Emanuel Salomon has brought to a close his connection with the 
Emanuel Salomon Corporation, dealers in paper mill supplies, 300 
Madison avenue. The concern retains his name but will be under 
the supervision of Harry Rosenberg. Mr. Salomon’s resignation 
took effect on August 14. 





* * * 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will hear the complaint 
filed by the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
against the Lackawanna Railroad on September 17. The associa- 
tion wishes to compel the railroad to accept shipments of waste 
paper and rags at its pier stations in New York City. 

* * x 

On Saturday Mr. Thomas W. Ross, of Hummell & Ross Fibre 
Corp., former president of the U. S. Pulp Producers Association, 
sailed for Europe with his wife and son. Mr. Ross will land in 
Germany but will proceed immediately to Sweden and Norway. If 
conditions permit on his return southward Mr. Ross will visit mills 
and manufacturing plants in Germany. His plan now is to spend the 
winter in Southern France and return to the United States in the 
Spring of 1924. 

* * * 

Alfred J. Moran, for a number of years manager of E. B. Thomas 
& Co. Inc., dealers in paper mill supplies, has announced that he is 
entering business for his own account under the name of A. J. 
Moran & Co., Inc., and will be located at 100 Hudson street, New 
York. His telephone numbers are Walker 5426-5427. Mr. Moran 
has a host of friends among the packers and dealers in rags and 
paper stock, and is the president of the Waste Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York and a director of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc. 

*x* * * 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Newsprint Service Bureau, has 
returned to his offices in the city after an extensive trip through 
the mills of this country and Canada. He visited Newfoundland 
among other places and studied the $25,000,000 development which 
the British Government is backing at Corner Brook. He said that 
two thousand men are now at work on the new mill and that it is 
expected to be producing by 1925. Mr. Kellogg also stopped off at 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, which supplies pa- 
per for the Northcliffe publications. 

x* * * 

On Monday and Tuesday of this week, August 13th and 14th, Mr. 
Martin Cantine of the Martin Cantine Company, of Saugerties, New 
York, and Hugh P. Baker, of American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, represented the coated paper manufacturers of the United 
States at a hearing before the Tariff Commission on an appeal made 
by the coated paper manufacturers for reduction of tariff on casein. 
A brief was presented and Mr. Cantine spoke for the Committee. 
In opposition to the appeal there was a very strong delegation rep- 
resenting various milk producers’ organizations. So far as could 
be ascertained the farmers were not directly represented. 

* * * 

While in New York recently Hon. Axel Wallenberg, Swedish 
Minister to the United States, lunched with Hugh P. Baker, Secre- 
tary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, and George W. 
Sisson, Jr., President of the Racquette River Paper Company, and 
plans were made for a trip by the Swedish Minister through the 
forests of Maine. Mr. O. M. Porter, Secretary of the Woodlands 
Section of the American Paper and Pulp Association, was assigned 
to accompany the Swedish Minister through Maine. On Tuesday 
last, August 14th, the Minister. with Mr.- Porter, and with the 
Deputy State Forest Commissioner of Maine, Mr. Neal Violette, left 
Bar Harbor for the northern section of the state. The party is 
made up-of Hon. Alex Wallenberg, Swedish Minister to the United 
States, his son, Mr. O. M. Porter of American Paper and Pulp 





Association, Assistant Swedish Consul in New York, and Mr. Neq 
Violette. 
* * * 


Three secretaries of associations of the paper industry \, jl] take 
part in courses to be given at Northwestern University, known as 
the National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. \{; 
E. H. Naylor, Secretary of Writing, Cover and Tissue Paper Many. 
facturers’ Associations, will talk on “The Function and Acctivitie: 
of Trade Associations.” Mr. O. B. Towne, Secretary of the Vege. 
table Parchment Manufacturers’ Association, will talk on “!}ureays 
of Economic Research in Trade Associations,” and Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, Secretary of American Paper and Pulp Association, \jl) 
speak on “Natural Resources and the Trade Association.” [ollow- 
ing the courses at Northwestern University, Hugh P. Baker oj 
American Paper and Pulp will confer at Madison, Wisconsin, with 
State Conservation Commissioner Hall, with State Land Commis. 
sioner Parker, the State Forester, and others, in matter of a Fal! 
Conference of pulp and paper manufacturers in Wisconsin Valle; 
or northward in Wisconsin the coming Fall. Dr. Baker will then 
probably visit members of the Association in Northern Wisconsin 
These mills have not been visited by a representative of the Asso- 
ciation since Dr. Baker became Secretary. 


TORONTO TRADE BOOM 
(Continued from page 28) 


many paper houses were creditors, have been sold to J. Jaffe for 
$9,175. 

A. T. Brown, of E. Pullan, waste paper dealer, Toronto, and \V. 
B. Christie, of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, Toronto, have 
returned from a motor trip to New York state and the Adirondacks 


They visited the paper mills of Glens Falls and Port Edward en 
route. 

Charles V. Syrett, manager of the Victoria Paper and Twine Com- 
pany, Toronto, is back from a pleasant vacation spent at Franklin 
camp. He reports the fishing as being excellent and made several 
good catches of bass. 

The employees of the Fielder Paper Box Company, Toronto, the 
Automatic Paper Box Company, Toronto, and the Hamilton Paper 
Box Company, Hamilton, held their annual picnic at Centre Island, 
Toronto, recently and enjoyed a field day of sports and other 
amusements. 

George Towell has secured a large contract for cutting pulp 
wood for pulp and paper companies at the Soo and will put in « 
eral camps along the Algoma Central railway. 





Low Water Closes St. Regis Paper Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., August 20, 1923.—The big news print manu 
facturing plant of the St. Regis Paper Company closed Saturday 
night for a whole week, it was said by Carl B. Martin, secretary 
of the company. The reason for the shut down is the absence of 
water flow in the river to produce pulp. The wood pulp and sul- 
phite mills are dependent upon the river flow for power, an con- 
ditions in this respect are about the worst on record. 

Mr. Martin said that the company mills at Herrings and also at 
Black River would continue operations. The Hanna mills of the 
company located at Norwood, Norfolk and Raymondville on the 
Racquette River, are not suffering acutely because of low water. 

The closing down of the Deferiet plant means a great loss | 
company. The mill produces 180 tons daily under ordinary con- 
ditions. This means that 1,260 tons of news print paper wil! be 
lost to the output of the concern. 

Other mills all along the river are in very bad shape, and some 
of them have been forced to shut down temporarily. The flow of 
the river below Carthage is practically nil Monday mornings on 
account of the ponds at that village being filled over the week end. 


» the 
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Power Owners Consider Sites 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., August 20, 1923.—Selection of a site for 
placing another reservoir on the Oswegatchie River for water stor- 
age, the method of financing such a project approximating one mil- 
lion dollars, and the plan of control after completion were three 
problems under consideration at a recent conference of the Os- 
wegatchie River committee of power owners and commissioners. 

The comprehensive report of E. S. Cullings, secretary of the 
Regulating Board of the Black River District, acting as a hydrau- 
lic engineer was carefully outlined and explained by Mr. Cullings 
at the opening of the meeting so as to furnish a technical and prac- 
tical survey of conditions and recommendations. 

Possible reservoir sites considered most feasible by Mr. Cullings 
in his report were at Wanakena with 2,500,0000,00 cubic feet of 
water storage; Newton Falls with 3,000,900,000 cubic feet; and 
Harrisville on the west branch of the river. Another proposal was 
the small Newton Falls reservoir with 500,000,000 feet capacity to 
be developed at the same time with Wanakena developing 3,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of water storage available to power owners at the 
necessary times. ; 

Opinion expressed tentatively by various conferences was favor- 
able to the large Newton Falls project which Mr. Cullings’s tech- 
nical description proved not only the most feasible but also the most 
economical terms of power units developed. The major portion of 
the large power owners on the upper branch of the river were most 
favorable to selection of Newton Falls as the reservoir site. 

Final consideration has been held in .abeyance, however, while 
other phases of the matter are being discussed. Several distinct 
plans of financing the dam construction were offered for considera- 
tion. A. J. Baldwin, president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company of New York and also representing the Newton Falls 
Paper Company, John N. Carlisle, representing the Northern New 
York Utilities Company and Michael Doyle of Gouverneur, repre- 
senting the Oswegatchie Light and Power Company were leading 
figures in the discussion. Other prominent North Country citizens 
present were: A. J. McDonald of Gouverneur; J. E. Bell and C. 
O. R. Bell of Ogdensburg, members of the Oswegatchie Power 
Commission; N. R. Caswell, representative of the Oswegatchie 
Paper Company; William Carr, representative of the St. Lawrence 
Transmission Company; Earl Bancroft, representative of the smaller 
powers and J. R. Bartlett, secretary of the conference. 

In order to bring plans to a more concrete stage for another meet- 
ing within a month, a resolution was adopted requesting Mr. Cull- 
ings to submit a statement showing the proportional physical bene- 
fits derived by the power owners from the construction of Newton 
Falls reservoir of three billion cubic feet capacity. The members 
of the Oswegatchie River Commission were also instructed to pre- 
pare necessary provisions of an amendment to the present legis- 
lative act governing water power control so that they may be 
acted upon and submitted to the state legislature if that course of 
action is decided upon. 


MONTREAL MERGER TALK 
(Continued from page 30) 


Sir Richard Squires, former Premier of Newfoundland, who is 
now visiting Montreal, says that the big scheme undertaken by 
the Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Company is proceeding most 
expeditiously. He remarked: “There are now approximately 2,100 
men employed and the progress is quite apparent. The Armstrong- 
Whitworth Company have brought from England a lot of material 
and rolling stock, such as dumpcars, which were not available in 
the island and this is aiding in the progress. The company has also 
brought out a number of technical men to direct operations. This 


year the work will be largely concentrated on the power end of the 
project and to changing the railroad so that it will be clear of the 
waters of the lake. It is hoped that in November, 1924, the work 
will be well advanced and that within two years, the process of 
manufacturing will be a fact. The power development of the plant 
will amount to 200,000 horse-power or more and a considerable pro- 
portion of that will be required for the manufacturing plant which 
is designed for a production of 400 tons of paper daily.” 


Power Project on St. Maurice River 


Construction work on the St. Maurice Power Company’s plant at 
Gabelle Rapids is progressing rapidly, and it is understood that 
development is now eight weeks ahead of schedule. Nearly 1,50 
men are engaged and it is expected that the first unit of 30,00 
horse-power will be ready by the first of next May. 


Laurentide’s Reforestation 


It is stated that the Laurentide Company is now setting out 
1,000,000 new trees a year which are grown on its own nurseries, 
and by 1925 will be setting out 5,000,000 trees a year. 


Statistics of the Industry in Canada 


A preliminary report on the pulp and paper industry in Canada 
for 1922, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows a 
satisfactory recovery from the unfavorable conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1921. The previous year the peak of prices and of pro- 
duction to date brought the net value of the output to $236,420,176, 
During the reconstruction period of 1921 production fell to $151,- 
003,165. The value for 1922 showed an increase to $155,785,388 

The number of mills in operation in 1922 was 104 compared with 
100 in 1921. These were divided as follows: 


Pulp only 
Paper only 
Pulp and paper 
Total, 1922 
Total, 1921 


These figures show that the paper mills, numbering 61, increased 
their quantity by 34.1 per cent. over 1921. News print forms about 
80 per cent of the paper production in Canada. The total, accord- 
ing to this estimate for 1922 was 1,081,364 tons, valued at $75,971, 
327, an increase of 34.3 per cent over 1921. 


The prophecy is made of the possibility of Canada’s news print 
production exceeding that of the United States during 1923 or 1924, 
“making Canada the world’s greatest producer of news print paper. 


The total cut of pulpwood in Canada in 1922 was 3,923,940 cords, 
valued at $50,735,361. Of this total 74.2 per cent was used in Cana- 
dian pulp mills, and the remaining 25.8 per cent, or 1,011,332 cords, 
valued at $10,359,762, exported in an unmanufactured condition to 
the United States. 


The cut in 1921 was 3,273,131 cords, of which 67 per cent was 
consumed in Canada and 33 per cent exported. 


George Brown Makes Eastern Trip 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Watertown, N. Y., August 21, 1923.—George Brown, formerly 
connected with the Taggart Brothers Company, but for several years 
one of the owners of the Raymond. Bag Company of Middletown, 


O., arrived in the city Sunday. Mrs. Brown and their daughter 
Betty have been with friends and relatives here for two months. 
They leave Monday night by automobile for Atlantic City where 
Mr. Brown will attend a convention of his trade before returning 
to Middletown. 
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VELURE SURFACE 


are recognized by the trade as 


Standard Felts tor Finish 


and 


VELURE Felts 


are made only by 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 


We solicit your inquiries for 
Bleached Sulphite 
Unbleached Sulphite 
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New Paper Mill for Filer Fibre Co. 


Firer City, Mich. August 21, 1923-—The Filer Fibre Company 
of Filer City, Manistee County, Michigan, for the past five years 
manufacturers of high-grade sulphate (Kraft) pulp, has completed 
a modern paper mill technically designed by Max Oberdorfer for 
the making of the highest quality of 100 per cent sulphate (Kraft) 
paper, with a capacity of 50 tons daily. 

Mr. Oberdorfer’s reputation as a Kraft pulp and paper manu- 
facturer is too well known to need comment. He ranks among the 
highest in the country. 

‘Charles E. Duncan has been made manager of sales and is now 
booking orders for early September delivery. 


Mr. Duncan’s selection is a most fitting one, as there is no one 
in the trade today who has had a wider, more successful or prac- 


tical experience in the development of specialties in wrapping prod- 
ucts and kindred lines. 


Cuartes E. DuNcAN 


His first mill connection dates back for a number of years to 
the Tarentum Paper Mills of Tarentum, Pa., manufacturers of 
rope papers, etc. Later, he joined the forces of the Warren Manu- 
facturing Company of New York, manufacturers of rope and jute 
papers and specialties. In this connection he established many new 
agencies in the west and broadened their scope of distribution 


He was then made manager of sales of the Detroit Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company of Detroit, Michigan, and developed all 
the special lines for which that mill has been noted. At this time 
he also handled the Munising product until 1910, when he was 
made manager of sales of the Marathon Paper Mills of Rothschild, 
Wisconsin, whose success has been consistent under the splendid 
management of D. C. Everest, where he brought out many. spe- 
cialties in addition to the attractive and successful line of design 
and watermarked paper. ; 

Later, he was manager of sales of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Power Company, handling the 300 tons of daily product in print 
paper. For the last five years he has devoted his efforts to the 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company and ‘the Howland Bag 
and Paper Company. 

Mr. Duncan retains both these high-grade and valuable connec- 
tions where, in addition to other lines, he has developed the suc- 
cessful grade of Ajax Sanitary Parchment in’ paper, also using the 
same grade in bags—a product which is grease-proof, blood-proof 
and ‘water-proof for all practical purposes. 
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Government Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincron, D. C., Aug., 22,.1923. —The purchasitig officer of 
the Government Printing Office has received the following bids fo; 
160,000 Ibs. binders’ board, No. 2, 25 x 30—No. 20 Dobler & Mudge, 
$81.00 per ton f. o. b. Washington; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$83.90 f. o. b. Washington; Kerr Paper Mill Company, $88.50 f. 0. b, 
Washington; Twin Falls Binders Board Mills, $84.50 cars Wash. 
ington; C. B. Hewitt & Bros. Inc., $82.50 f. 0. b. Jersey City, N. J.; 
The Westport Paper Company, $78.00 f. o. b. Washington. 

The Printing Office also received the following bids for 80,00 
lbs. yellow bristol board, 22% x 28%—100 in 20 in. rolls of ap. 
proximately 400 Ibs. each. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.058 
per Ib.; The Whitaker Paper Company, $.0578 f. o. b. Washington: 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. $0585; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
$.0999; Dobler & Mudge, $.0573 f. o. b. Washington; Reese & Reese. 
$.05245 f. o. b. cars Washington. 

The Government Printing Office also received the following bids 
for 300,000 white envelopes, 354 x 6%, No. 28, O. S. G. United 
States Envelope Company, $.90 per M.; Union Envelope Company, 
$1.03, $1.14; Whitaker Paper Company, $1.18, $1.43; R. Carter 
Ballantyne, $2.30. 

Announcement of Awards 

The Whitaker Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing 40,000 pounds (56,000 sheets) of 21% x 32%—No. 70 
chip board at $.0255 per pound and the same firm will also furnish 
40,000 pounds (40,000 sheets) of 28% x 341%4—No. 50 same at the 
same price. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will also furnish 5,200 
pounds (200 reams) of 22 x 34—26 blue writing paper at $.105 per 
pound. Bids for these items were opened on July 25. 

The Osborn Paper Company has been awarded the contract by 
the Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Department for furnish- 
ing 75,000 rolls of toilet paper for the Mare Island, Cal., navy 
yard at $8,145.00, bids for which were received on August 14. 





Bids Called For 
The Government Printing Office will receive bids on’ August 27 
for 58,000 Ibs. -(1,000 reams) of 38 x 48—58 of Opaque printing 
paper. Bids will be received on the same date at the Printing Office 
for 10,000 Ibs. of yellow and white, No. 9, Bond papet. 
The Government Printing Office will receive bids on August 27 
for 1,250 Ibs. of white laid deckel edge antique printing paper. 


Adams Bag Co. Holds Open House 


CHacrIn Fats, Ohio, August 21, 1923—The Adams Bag Com- 
pany on August 1 tendered: a reception to the citizens of this place 
and the occasion proved a most agreeable one. 

On that date The Adams Bag Company informally opened its 
new office building which had been erected during “the past year 
and which had been occupied by the Executive and Sales Depart- 
ments of the company since April 1. 

But the event was of greater significance than this for, while 
the plant has been in operation in Chagrin’ Falls since 1858, this 
was the first occasion on which it had ever been thrown open to 
the townspeople for an inspection. 

The program was a- most entertaining one, a feature being the 
presentation of gold watches to Dan Wallace and Everett A. Kline, 
veteran employees of the company, the former of whom has been 
with the company fifty-two years and the latter, fifty ‘years. 

The new office building is an up-to-date and attractive one i0 
every particular. It is a modern fireproof structure, 40 ‘feet wide 
by 100 feet long. It is two stories high and there is a basement 
of considerable depth. It is the first unit to be completed of a 
comprehensive program for the later rebuilding and enlargement 
of the paper mill with which itis directly connected. 
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PAPER MAKERS TWINE TUBE ROPE 
WALL PAPER TWINE HAY ROPE 
FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES ; 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
The “AMERICAN” “more value in 
"Send. for copy a Ein etn Fee ae ee 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World ; 
} AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. : 
NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY _ t 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Jordan Enginez, made in four sizes, either belt or direct connected motor driven 


Manufacturers of 


Paper Making Machinery 
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Mills Issue Strike Manifesto 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Hotyoxe, Mass., August 21, 1923—All indications are that a 
peaceful solution of the firemen’s strike is impossible and the paper 
manufacturers, viewing it in this line, met this morning and voted 
to resume operations with what help they could muster. 

As matters stand at present 60 firemen have thrown out of work 
for five weeks between 3,500 and 4,000 employees. There have been 
many cancellations of orders: 

The steam engineers voted at their meeting Sunday to stand 
by their declaration of a week ago that they would not operate their 
engines by steam raised by non-union firemen. The mills af- 
fected, today issued the following manifesto: 

“The existing labor situation is one in which the public is par- 
ticularly interested as it affects them equally with the wage earners 
and the manufacturers. The paper mills in this district were called 
upon to give a general increase in wages, which would bring them 
up to the 1920 schedule. The demand came at a time when there 
was a great falling off in orders, and the existing and prospective 
business conditions did not warrant a favorable consideration of 
the demand. The manufacturers, therefore, decided on account of 
the reasons mentioned, and because of the further fact that the 
general. wage scale in this section, so far as paper mill employees 
are concerned, exceeded the wages paid in all other sections of the 
country, and because of the further fact, that compared with the 
purchasing value of a dollar the present wage scale was equal if it 
did not exceed the purchasing power of the dollar in 1920, not to 
grant this demand. 

“Upon receipt of the answer of the paper manufacturers, the 
Allied Paper Trades Council gave the matter consideration and de- 
cided to determine what further action should be taken by taking 
a strike vote. The result of this vote is well known to the public. 
They decided not to call a strike, and the public was very much re- 
lieved over this wise decision. 

“A short time thereafter, the paper manufacturers received a de- 
mand from the Stationary Firemen’s Union for a wage increase 
upon the same basis as that which had been made through the Al- 
lied Paper Trades Council. In other words, the Stationary Fire- 
men’s Union ignored the action of the Allied Trades Council and 
disregarded the majority opinion as to the advisability of calling 
a strike. 

“Their independent demand was in no way different from the 
demand made by the Allied Trades Council. The conditions exist- 
ing among the paper manufacturers with reference to the Sta- 
tionary Firemen were identical with those-existing at the time that 
the demand was made by the Allied’ Trades Council. The manu- 
facturers, therefore, were not in a position to give any more favor- 
able consideration to the demands of the Stationary Firemen than 
they were to the Allied Trades Council and decided not to meet 
their demands. As a result a strike was called July 17 since which 
time the mills have not been in operation. 

“The paper manufacturers have conceded to the Stationary Fire- 

men the same conditions as to double time for holidays as now 
given to the papermakers. The position of the manufacturers has 
been definitely stated and their decision has been supported by 
known conditions or easily ascertained by investigation. The manu- 
facturers were even willing to enter into a public hearing upon the 
involved questions because confident that their position would be 
sustained by the facts and by public opinion. 
' “A great many of the operatives of the mills have been ready 
and willing to return to work but have been prevented by the action 
of the Stationary Firemen. The paper manufacturers have given 
the Stationary Firemen opportunity to return to their places which 
offer has been ignored. Their places are still available to them 
but cannot be held open indefinitely. 

With due regard to the rights of our many other employees and 
the feeling upon the part of the manufacturers that they have given 


the Stationary Firemen sufficient time to rescind their action, the 
manufacturers now believe that it is their duty to those employees 
who wish to return to work, and to the public, to resume operations 
and to give employment to as many who wish to return to work 
as conditions will permit. 

“Preparations will be made at once for resuming operations with 
the hope that the Stationary Firemen will decide that the views of 
the majority employed in the papermills should prevail and that 
they will return to work at once. 

“Employees of this city engaged in the paper. mills have been 
deprived of their weekly payroll of approximately $150,000. The 
merchants of the city have been deprived of a proportionate amount 
of business and the manufacturers have been deprived of a consid. 
erable amount of business which has gone to other sections of the 
country where the employees are receiving considerably less wages 
which are satisfactory to them. The manufacturers will prepare to 
resume their operations at once, we hope with the assistance of our 
old employees.” 


Label Registration Bureau 


One of the many constructive things which the Tissue Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association has done has been to establish in the 
last few years a Label Registration Bureau, at the Association 
headquarters, 18 East 41st street, New York City, 

The multiplicity of labels for toilet paper had become so large 
and so expensive and so unnecessary a practice that the members 
decided to reduce, if possible, the many conflicts or similar labels 
which existed in the market and to concentrate on the best sellers. 
While there are no restrictions as to the number of labels that any 
manufacturer or converter of toilet paper may use, still the feeling 
on the part of all the members is that they are using too many. 

The correction of conflicts of these labels was a difficult task 
because it meant the going back in the history in the use of hun- 
dreds of them to determine who had prior right. If a member 
could show that he had had continuous use of a label for a number 
of years, he received the right to that label and all those who had 
copied it or made it since waived their right to it. 

Today there are registered at the Bureau at least 3,000 names 
and designs, and in addition to this list 1,000 have been scrapped. 
The registration of labels is checked against the Government 
records. 

Whenever a manufacturer or converter in the old days wanted 
to sell a small lot of toilet paper to a corner grocer that cornet 
grocer wanted his own design and label placed upon the toilet pa- 
per, with the result that the seller, in order to get the order, had 
tc go to the expense of making up the design quite often to find 
afterwards that he had copied a name already in use. This led to 
ait endless amount of trouble and expense for in most instances 
the design after it had already been made and printed had to be 
destroyed or only applied to a small purchase of paper. 

Now when anyone wishes to get out a new design he writes to 
the Label Registration Bureau to find out if the name or design 
is in use, and if it is not then the name is sent to all the manufac- 
turers and converters of toilet paper and 30 days is allowed any- 
one to protect the use of such name. If no protest is received at the 
ead of 30 days, the name and design are registered in favor of the 
applicant and everyone is notified. 


Appointment for Oliver G. Hall 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasarnecton, D. C., Aug. 22, 1923—Kenneth MacPherson who 
has been assisting John Matthews, Chief of the Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce, has been appointed Private Secretary 
to Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Walter Drake. Oliver G. 
Hall_has been designated to succeed Mr. MacPherson in the Paper 
Division. Mr. Hall has had some experience in the paper industry 
and he will take up his new work about the middle of September. 
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FOREST FIRES AND THE RADIO 


Up in Canada a few days ago, the Empire Forestry Commission 
was given a demonstration of the practical use to which the radio 
may be put in connection with the forest fire service. The demon- 
stration was watched with keen interest and experiments along this 
line will be followed from now on hopefully. 

The radio has many possibilities. It has already taken its place 
in the forefront of modern miracles. But nothing it has done or 
that it can hope to do will prove a greater boon to humanity than 
its mere helpfulness in the work of curbing forest fires. If it proves 
the efficient aid in this direction that many believe it will, that alone 
will more than justify its existence. 

Back in the days when the Indian roamed the forest and held 
undisputed sway there, except for the intrusion of wild beasts, fire 
was one thing that his stalwart heart feared. The fury of the ele- 
ment filled his very soul with terror and he fled before the blaze, the 
power of which he recognized as one too great to be coped with. 

When the white man finally came to take his place, to fell the 
trees and utilize the timber, the forest fire became his greatest dread. 
Fortunes have been spent to work out means of curtailing the great 
loss of property due to forest fires. Methods have been studied that 
would offer. something practical to. limit the ravages of the con- 
flagration which attacks the great woods. Much has been done to 
prevent forest fires and to limit the areas over which they re- 
lentlessly sweep but still the forest fire remains the unconquerable 
terror of the big woods. 

Here then is an opportunity for the radio to prove itself a boon 
to humanity. Who knows but that, with its supernatural control of 
the ether, it may prove the weapon to decisively conquey: the foe 
that man has only partially mastered? 


MOTOR POWER IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Those engaged in the lumber industry are rapidly finding motor 
power an indispensable aid. The industry is today facing an en- 
tirely new set of conditions and motor power is solving some of the 
problems which ‘would otherwise challenge solution. 

W. E. Law, manager of the recent Power and Transportation 
Show, speaking on this same subject, said: 

“Wherever lumber is created into finished products, various mo- 
tor equipment is being recognized as an essential power unit. There 
was a time in the lumber industry when what would now seem 
wasteful methéds were used and accepted. That was when un- 
limited forests yielded plenty of lumber; labor was cheap and time 
not so pressing, while production demands were not heavy. 

“But, as with other industries, that of lumber and its various 
branches today meet a new set of conditions. It is a time when 
conserving of power—man and machine—of materials, of time and 
effort is essential to success. This means the required adoption of 
the mechanical means which are recognized as best from every 


standpoint of consideration. Tractor power is rapidly growing jn 
popularity in nearly all branches of the lumber industry. In lum.’ 
ber camps the tractor is loading logs and running saws, as well 
as helping to build roads and keep them open. In mills this eff. 
cient power unit with equipment is being put to many uses of 
hauling and lifting.” 


THE LATEST STANDARDIZATION MOVE 


This is an age that aims at standardization. Pretty much every: 
thing has been standardized, is being standardized or, sooner or 
later, will be standardized. The latest move we have heard of in 
that direction is the agitation for standardization of the price of 
eggs. 

Edward Brown, president of the International Association of 
Poultry Instructors and Investigators, in a recent address before the 
American Poultry Association in convention, declared that the price 
of eggs would have to be standardized. 

Being a frequent buyer of eggs we desire to give our moral sup- 
port to the cainpaign to standardize the price of eggs. Let’s do it 
by all means. 

The hen would probably resent any effort to standardize the size 
of eggs or we would endorse that policy in preference to the other. 
That not being possible we endorse the standardization of the price 
of eggs as the next best thing. 

And, while we are on the subject, let us further express the 
opinion that eggs are the last thing in the world that should be 
sold by the dozen. 
porterhouse steak is sold to us. In that case the buyer would have 


They should be sold by weight just as our 


no cause to murmur when he got home and examined the eggs he 
Lad purchased and found that they resembled in size birds’ eggs 
rather than hens’ eggs. That might be worth consideration on the 
part of our poultry friends when they get down to real business 


in devising means and methods of standardizing the price of eggs. 


GOOD NEWS 


Word has come from Canada that it will be a period of several 
months at least before the proposed embargo on pulpwood to the 
United States will be put into effect if, indeed, it is ever enforced. 
Before the measure which has been causing the industry in the 
United States so much anxiety can become effective a thorough 
investigation will be made by a commission which has recently 
been appointed to look into the matter thoroughly. 

A great deal of credit is due to the Committee for the Per- 
petuation of the Paper Industry in the United States for its good 
work in calling the embargo to the attention of the whole public. 
Paper men should also remember that many» newspapers and a 
great many of the citizens of our neighbor to the north opposed 
the measure as strongly as anyone. They saw as clearly as domestic 
manufacturers the grave danger of the thing. 

One Canadian paper came out flatly and said that the embargo 
would be a mighty poor return for the generosity shown by this 
country last winter when there was as much need for anthracite 
We shared alike with 
them _in their need, and the chances are that we should do it again 


in Canada as there was in this country. 


—although both countries hope that the necessity for sharing will 


never arise again. 
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Report of American Writing Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., August 21, 1923.—President S. L. Willson of 
the American) Wri:ing Paper Company says in his report to the 
stockholders for the four months ending April 30, 1923, that in- 
correct imve’.tory values and some accounts of questionable value 
had been included in the report for the year ending December 31, 
1922. After alowing $300,000 for depreciation the financial state- 
ment for tte sour months quoted shows a loss of $513,241. 

President Willson says: 

“Upon clection as* president of your company in April, 1923, an 
audit was ordered to verify the conditions of the company as shown 
by the annual statement as of December 31, 1922, The audit dis- 
closes incorrect inventory values were used; that obsolete ma- 
terials had not been written off and that some accounts of ques- 
tionable value had not been properly considered. 

: “Herewith is enclosed financial statement as of April 30, 1923, 
which your management feels satisfied reflects the true condition 
of the company. 

| The present management, after a careful study of the com- 
pany’s affairs and particularly of the future prospects, believes the 
future success of the company is assured if additional working cap- 
jtal is provided. Plans for securing such working capital are now 
being considered and will be later submitted to you.” 

The financial statement as given by the Boston News Bureau 
follows : - 
Balance, December 30, 1922 


Adjustments affecting sur. at December 30, 
1922: 


$5,286,402 


Reval. of invent., paper, supplies, etc $595,145 

Deferred advert. acct., no value 67,378 

Insuf. res..for cash discount 32,117 

Addit. amount reseryed for bad note 8,167 

Rec. for conting. liab. and resultant bad debts. 381,085 

Advert. supply account 

Stationery and printing invent. at December 
30, 1922 19,165 
$1,160,287 
12,210 

1,148,077 

4,138,325 

6,667 


$4,131,658 


Adjust. of res. for sales allowances.......... 
Net adjustment 


Sundry expenses-charged against prior period 


Net loss for the four months ended April 30, 


1923, after allowing $300,000 for depreciation 513,241 


Surplus, April GGj~ 1928... cide. esecsiee $3,618,418 
Balance sheet as of April 30 shows total current assets of $6,776,- 
255 and total current liabilities of $3,195,126, There is in addition 
a deferred liability to the Chase National Bamk_of New York of 
$1,080,000 which is secured by $1,944,000 of the-company’s own 
treasury bonds, This means a total of $4,275,127 of current liabil- 
ities indicating a net working capital of $2,501,128. 


J. A. & W. Bird in New Quarters 


Boston, Mass., Atigust 21,41923.—J. A. & W. Bird, dealers in 
casein and satin white, of Boston, .Mass., are now occupying spa- 
cious new offices ‘at 348 Congress streét, having removed from their 
former place of busintss at.88 Pearl street. 

The new offices are in the same building as their warehouse, an 
arrangement which they have found to be of great advantage. 

The present officers..of the firm are: Rex Bird, president; A, E. 
Regnir, treasurer, and John Regnir, vice president. 
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Robertson Co. to Operate Tissue Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, August 20, 1923——The Robertson Company of Hinsdale, 
N. H., a recently organized paper manufacturing company, will in 
the future operate the Robertson Tissue Paper Mills in Ashuelot 
under the name of the new company. The mills, formerly operated 
under the firm names of Robertson Bros., E. C. Roberton & Son 
and W. F. Robertson & Co., will be operated as divisions of the 
new parent company. The new company will make the same prod- 
ucts ‘and be under the same management as formerly. The president 
of the new company will be E. C. Robertson, while W. F. Robertson 
will be treasurer and general manager. 

For the past 103 years the Robertson family has been engaged in 
the manufacturing of paper in the United States. In 1820 William 
Robertson, the grandfather of E. C. Robertson, sold his mill in 
Halifax, N. S., and removed to Putney, Vt., where he made paper 
by hand. The grandfather raised a family of seven children, among 
them being John and George Robertson who became prominent 
and life-long paper manufacturers. 

George Robertson was the father of six boys, two of whom died 
in infancy. The other four boys, Frank W., Endwin C., George A. 
and Orren C. grew up with the paper industry and became suc- 
cessful manufacturers. 

Edwin C. Robertson when 16 years of age entered his father’s 
mill as a worker and was employed in all branches of the practical 
end of paper making for six years. In 1878 he went to Holyoke and 
bought an interest in a mill owned by his uncle, John Robertson. 
Two years later his brother, Frank W., purchased the holdings of 
John Robertson and the brothers conducted the business for three 
years, when they sold out. 

E. C. Robertson is one of thé most widely known men in the 
tissue paper business. He was president of the National Tissue 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association for eight years. 

W. F. Robertson upon finishing his studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1903 formed a partnership with his father, 
FE. C. Robertson, erecting the plant of the E. C. Robertson & Son 
division. 

The Robertson Company’s product consists of light weight tissue 
paper, the output in the aggregate being from 60 to 75 tons weekly. 
A large part of this is sold and converted into toilet paper while 
a considerable amount is used for various kinds of twisted twines 
which are used in the manufacture of fiber rugs and various other 
products. 


New Peerless Organization Formed 

Norristown, Penn., August 22, 1923.—The major portion of the 
machinery, office equipment, trade marks and goodwill of the Peer- 
less Manufacturing Company has been sold to Lewis I. Rossiter, Al- 
bert P. Wilson and Isaac J. Sheppard. 

The Peerless Company recently announced its intention to liqui- 
date the business to permit the withdrawal of a large financial in- 
terest, and it appeared for a time that Norristown was to lose one of 
its progressive manufacturing plants. Mr. Rossiter, with his asso- 
ciates, has organized a new company, which about September 15th 
will take over the assets purchased and continue to operate the busi- 
ness as heretofore, giving employment to the same people, many of 
whom have worked for this company since its coming to Norris- 
town in 1911. Mr. Rossiter stated that various improvements would 
be made in the methods of work as well as the addition of more 
modern equipment, which will enable the new company to turn out 
a greater production as well as a higher grade article. 

The real estate of the Peerless Manufacturing Company was not 
purchased by the new organization. However, pending consumma- 
tion of a sale of the property and until a new site is obtained the 
business will continue in the present building at Mogee Station. 

Lewis I. Rossiter will head the new concern as president and 
general manager; Albert P. Wilson will be the new treasurer, and 
Isaac J. Sheppard will be secretary and manager of sales. 
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COMMENTS ON MR. ALEXANDER’S PAPER 


The article on “The Cost of Paper Drying,” by John E» Alex- 
ander, which was published in the July 26th issue of THe Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL was widely read as is evidenced by the letters of 
comment received in regard to it—Following are three of the com- 
munications which are of special mterest. 


Thinks Paper Worth While 

_ | have gone over the article by John E, Alexander appearing in 
the Paper TrADE JourNnat, July 26. 

There are some things in this article upon which I disagree with 
Mr. Alexander, but I want to emphasize that I think his paper is 
worth while. It is only by discussion of this kind that we can get 
to a little better understanding of some of the problems we are 
facing. 

In the first place, Mr. Alexander states that at Port Edwards 
and NekooSa it takes an average of 3 pounds of steam per pound 
of paper. I would very much like to have seen Mr. Alexander 
use the figure .of steam per pound of water evaporated. This, 
of course, is the old argument, but I can’t see that we can get 
anywhere unless we afte going to adopt that way of figuring. 

“I analyzed Mr. Alexander’s figures in this way. I considered the 
paper entering the driers 28 per cent dry and leaving the driers 
with 6 per cent moisture. This would give us 2.36 pounds of water 
evaporated per pound of paper. A figure I have used a good deal 
is 1.4 pounds of steam per pound of water evaporated on the driers. 
Multiply this, however, by 2.36 would give us 3.3 pounds of steam 
per pound of paper, which is 10 per cent higher than Mr. Alexander 
figures. Assuming that the amount of water per pound of paper 
is correct, in order to reach Mr. Alexander’s figures we would have 
to use the figure of 1.3 pounds of steam per pound of water evap- 
orated, which in my opinion is very efficient. Just below that, Mr. 
Alexander quoting from the October issue of the Super-Calender 
states that one pound of coal will deliver 7,000 B.t.u. in the 
average boiler and that one kw. is equivalent to 3,415 B.t.u. so 
that 2 Kw.-is apptoximately equivalent to a pound of coal. Mr. 
Alexander undoubtedly understood the situation clearly, but I think 
this should be eXplained a little. 
~ There ‘would be from 10,000 to 14,000 B.t.u. in a pound of coal 
but the Balance of the heat goes up the stack and is radiated. Of 
cotirse, with ah ‘electric boiler, that does not happen. So that while 
Mr. Alexander..is undoubtedly right that from a cost standpoint 
1 pound is equal to 2kw. actually, 1 pound of Coal is equal in heat 
value to about 4 kw. 


Hard to Check Back Figures 


It is rather hard to check back some of the figures, as he does 
not state the steam pressure he is using. I have assumed steam at 


5 pounds pressure, which would be 228° F. and find there is 960 
B.t.u. latent heat. To this must be added the B.t.u. required 
to raise the water in the boiler to steam temperature. I have 
assumed water entering the boiler at 200° F. which would give us 
28 B.t.u. additional or a total of 988 B.t.u. per pound of 
steam. Dividing this into 3,415, which is the B.t.u. per kw., 
we would get 3.45 pounds of steam to 1 kw., whereas Mr. Alexander 
states it will be 2.9 pounds. Of course, if the water came back to 
the boiler lower than 200° F., this figure would change, but even 
assuming that the water came back at 172° F., which is quite low, 
we would then get 1,016 B.t.u. per pound of steam, which would 
be almost 3.4 pounds of steam per kw. 

If I am correct in this, it would change the cost of drying one 
pound of paper by electric boiler. With electricity based on Ic. 
per kw.-h., this would give us a figure of $0.0087 instead of $0.01. 

The next point is the one that I would question most. Mr. Alex- 
ander seems to have simply stated that his electric drier will take 
one-third less current than the electric boiler. He therefore assumes 
one-third less current but has simply made this in the form of a 
statement without proving it, unless in the latter part of his article 
such proof is given when he states that from a large number of 
tests with power at 34c. per kw.-h. it cost $0,0045 per pound. 

I notice in his first table he gives a figure of $0.005, which is a 
little higher than the test figure he quotes. I was interested, by 
the way, to substitute my figure of $0,0087 instead of ic. for the 
cost of drying by electric boiler and taking off one-third of the 
current, as Mr. Alexander claims, I get a figure of almost exactly 
$0.0045 instead of $0,005. This practically agrees with the figures 
he gives in his test. The next figures below, where he gives $0.004 
and below it $0.002, does not seem to be based on anything except 
that he hopes to increase the efficiency of his electric drier to get 
to that point. He mentioned this in the last paragraph of his 
article, at least mentioned the first figure and infers that the second 
figure can be reached. I take it, however, that he has no tests 
to show that he can reach that figure or in fact, éither figure except 
the belief that he can improve his machine to do it. 

Now let us see how much chance he has of improving his machine 
to that extent. Assuming we are correct that it takes 1.3 pounds 
of steam per pound of water evaporated and taking our old figure 
of 988 B.t.u. per pound of steam, it would seem that the electric 
boiler installation was using 1284 B.t.u. to evaporate a pound 
of water. Mr. Alexander’s test figure would indicate one-third 
less than this so that he would be taking 856 B.t.u. to evaporate 
one pound of water. To check this figure we can use 3,415 B.t.u: 
per kw. and we then find out that according to his figures it would 
take 0.6 kw. per pound of paper or 0.6 x 3.415, which is 2,049 
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B.t.u. to dry one pound of paper or evaporate 2.36 pounds of 
water, which would be 877 B.t.u. to evaporate one pound of 
water. 

This figure checks quite closely with the 856 B.t.u. by the 
other method of calculation so that it would seem that Mr. Alex- 
ander is now evaporating a pound of water with between 800 and 
900 B.t.u. 

Test Figures Most Reliable 

In my experience that is an extremely efficient drier and just how 
he proposes to increase the efficiency beyond that, is beyond me. I 
think it would be wonderful if he could increase it to the figure 
he gives of $0.004 but it would be impossible, in my opinion, for 
him to ever reach $0.002, which is his last figure, since at that time 
his drier would be approximately 200 per cent efficiency. It does 
not seem to me, therefore, that he is quite justified in using any 
figure better than his test figures. 

Now as to the efficiency that he claims and which he has dis- 
covered in his tests. I don’t think that anyone is in the position to 
make a statement in regards to that unless he knows what Mr. 
Alexander has been doing. It is possible, in my opinion, to reach 
that point but it would be very efficient and is not a subject that 
can be decided offhand by any critic. 

The writer believes there is a good deal to Mr. Alexander's 
theory of using the heat direct instead of through the electric 
boiler. The objections made, as quoted by Mr. Alexander, that 
in the first place it would take too much current, I don’t believe are 
borne out by examination. 

Assuming that Mr. Alexander has secured as efficient a way of 
transmitting the heat to the paper as is accomplished by the steam 
drums, I can see no reason why it should not be more efficient than 
the electric boiler. 

In the first place there are radiation losses from the steam mains 
which are carried from the boiler.to the driers and there is again 
losses in returning the water to the boiler. Even with a closed 
system there would, be a certain amount of make-up water required 
and all of this takes heat. On the contrary, Mr. Alexander would 
transmit his electric power directly to the place where it is to be 
used, without these losses. Whether that would reach the one-third 
saving that he makes, is something on which I cannot venture to 
offer an opinion. 

On the other hand, however, it is going to be rather hard to find 
a way to dry the paper more efficiently than to have the paper in 
direct contact with the heated surface. If Mr. Alexander is using 
resistance plates some little distance from the paper, he would get 
the benefit of radiant heat but would also lose through the insv- 
lating effect of a volume of air between the paper and the plates. 

If his figures on the test are correct, he must have succeeded in 
getting at least as good a method of drying as the direct contact 
and if he has succeeded in that, I can see no reason why it should 
not be very efficient. 

It would seem to me that one of the main problems was the dif- 
ficulty of performing his work on a commercial scale and while 
these objections are undoubtedly theoretical, as Mr. Alexander states, 
yet they cannot be anything else but theoretical unless the people 
making these objections had gone through the same experiences as 
Mr. Alexander had gone through and prove that it was not prac- 
tical. 

It is a very interesting paper but I will be interested to know 
just how he accomplishes such wonderful efficiencies or, on the other 
hand, why the electric boiler has one-third losses in transmission 
and return lines. A Memeber or TAPPI 

Questions Some Conclusions 


Another correspondent writes as follows: 

I have read with great interest the article by Mr. Alexander in 
the July 26 issue of the Paper Trape JourNAL and it does not seem 
to me that the conclusions are entirely correct. It is somewhat 
difficult to follow the figures accurately as the conditions under 
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which the comparative tests were made-are not stated. ~The amount 
of moisture in the paper entering and leaving the driers is not st:ted 
nor is the pressure ,of the steam used given. a 
It is stated that one kw.-h. applied to an_electric boiler will yield 
3 pounds of steam. If we assume this to mean 3 pounds from and 
at 212° F. the heat absorbed in the boiler is" about 2,910 B. t. u, 
corresponding to an efficiency of about 85 per cent. Actually thie 
efficiency of the electric boiler is well over 90 per cent. Results 
obtained at the mill with which I am connected show efficiencies up 
to 94 per cent under operating conditions. It is on the low side, ] 
think, to say that 1 kw.-h. will yield 3,200 B. t. u. in the steam 
Mr. Alexander’s table of costs may be converted to kw.-h. per 
Ib. of paper as follows: 
Cost todry 1 pound 
of paper by direct 
method with electricity 


Kw.-h. used 


per pound 


B. t. u. used 
per pound 


at $0.0075 per kw.-h. of paper of paper 
0.0050 0.666 2280 
0045 O00 2250 
0040 534 1820 
0020 266 910 


Assume 
1. Paper enters driers 30% bone dry 


2. Paper leaves driers 91.5% bone dry 

3. Paper enters driers at 65° F. 

4. Air enters driers at 70° F. and 60% relative humidity 
5. Air leaves driers at 120° F. and 80% relative humidity. 


Under these conditions the theoretical amount of heat necessary 
to dry 1 Ib. of paper is about 2,660 B. t. u. This figure includes the 
heat required to warm the exact amount of air necessary to remove 
the water evaporated without any consideration of the amount of 
air which the exhaust fans might be removing. If this factor is 
neglected about 2,200 B. t. u. are required, theoretically, to evaporate 
the moisture in one pound of paper. 

These conditions are fairly typical but of course the actual con- 
ditions under which Mr. Alexander's tests have been made may be 
widely different. It seems, however, hardly possible to dry paper 
with the application of less than 2,000 B. t. u. per Ib. neglecting the 
heat required to warm the air. 

In assuming 3 pounds of steam per pound of paper, or 2,900 
3. t. u., to be required under ordinary conditions, Mr. Alexander is 
conservative, but this figure, as usually ‘obtained, must include the 
heat absorbed by the ventilating air passing through the machine. 
As no description of the direct power is given, it is impossible to 
tell whether the conditions of drying are the same and therefore 
whether the results given are truly comparative. 

The tests show conclusively that the direct method of drying is 
more efficient than the usual method, but whether the saving which 
may be effected by its use is as great as is stated seems to me to be 
questionable. a ee 

Drying Paper Electrically 


While it is true that 1 kw.-h. will evaporate 3 Ib. of water, this 
of course is in a boiler, either electric or otherwise, designed for 
the evaporation of water, properly lagged and where radiation losses 
are kept to a minimum. Losses in such a boiler compared with the 
losses in a paper machine drier are entirely different. 

Instead of using such a formula, I would say it was much better 
to start off with the assumption that 3 lb. of steam will evaporate 
2 lb. of water from the sheet as it passes over the driers. This is 
the same as saying 3 lb. of steam in the driers will make 1 Ib. of 
commercial paper. 

One kw.-h. will generate 3 Ib. of steam in an electric: boiler. 
Therefore, things equaling the same thing equal each other, so 1 
kw.-h. will be used for 1 Ib. of paper, or 2,000 kw.-h. for 2,000 1). 
of paper. 

While it is reasonably true that 1 kw.-h. will evaporate 3 Ib. «f 
water in the boiler, it will not evaporate 3 Ib. of water from-a: sheet 
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of paper as it is passing over a nest of driers, but will only evaporate 
2 lb. under such conditions, 

In the recent article certain conclusions are reached based on tests 
on an experimental machine. Did you. make accurate tests of the 
moisture content of the paper when it went to the driers and 
when it came off to see that you had 70 per cent moisture in the 
first instance and 10 per cent moisture in the second? It would 
also be interesting to know the atmospheric conditions concerning 
the experimental machine and whether or not they were what you 
would expect on a large commercial machine. Did you have some 
outside warm air blowing up through the driers? It is seldom that 
conditions are the same in an experimental machine as you would 
expect on a commercial machine and conclusions arrived at are 
misleading. 

In drying paper by means of steam from an electric boiler or any 
other boiler, the overall efficiency is approximately 6624 per cent 
based on- the assumption that if requires 3 Ib. of steam for each 
pound of paper. These losses are made up in transmission losses 
due to condensation and radiation losses in the pipe lines and the 
driers. If electricity were applied direct, you would also have trans- 
mission losses which would correspond to the pipe line losses which 
would be somewhat less, of course, but the radiation losses in the 
driers themselves would be the same as those encountered when 
steam is used. No mention is made in the article as to the method 
used in conducting your experimental test and just how direct heat 
was applied, whether by units inside the driers, but I take it such 
was not the case and it is hardly possible to comment fully on the 
article without knowing some more details. 

From the figures it would indicate that some sort of a regenerative 
system had been used as the efficiency of the driers, 
the figures, is somewhat better than 100 per cent. 


according to 


A. W. W. 


Fund for Vocational Education Textbooks 
The. results of the example and precepts of Nekoosa-Edwards 

Paper Company and its assistant general manager, B. T. McBain, 
are shown in the additional contributions to the fund for $5,000 
required to complete the textbooks used in the vocational classes 
and correspondence cources. In most cases the amounts given by 
paper companies are additions to their previous substantial contri- 
butions. 

B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass............. $20 

Cornell Wood Products Company, ‘Chicago, II 

Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass 

Federal Paper Board Company, Bogota, N. J 

P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa 

Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass... . 

Newton Falls Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y... 

Norwood: Engineering Co., Florence, Mass 

Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y 20 

Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass............ 20 

Pejepscot Paper Company, New York, N. Y 37 

Poland Paper Company, Mechanics Falls, Me........ 20 

Sherman Paper Company, Inc., Watertown, N. Y..... 25 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, New York, N. Y..... 100 

Union Screen Plate Company, Fitchburg, Mass...... 50 

United States Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill 


Would Charge Less on Paper Bags 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 22, 1923.—A number of transcontinen- 
tal railroads have filed an application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking to be allowed to reduce rates on paper bags 
from Chicago and Western points to the Pacific Coast from $1.30 


per hundred pounds to $1.00 per hundred pounds. The reduction is 
asked by the railroads in order that they may compete with water 
transportation. 
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Sulphite Cooking Process 


U. S. patent 1,457,326, issued June 5, 1923, to John D. Tompkins, 
Valatie, N. Y., is one which will be of interest to sulphite en- 
gineers, embodying as it does the principle of returning the relief 
gas to the digester during the cooking process instead of passing 
it to a recovery tank or tower. 

Referring to the patent drawing which is diagrammatic, the steam 




















APPARATUS FOR COOKING FrBrouS MATERIALS 


required for raising the digester temperature is supplied through 
the steam line 4 and the digester is equipped with top relief 8 and 
side relief 35. 

The top relief line is connected with the bottom of the digester 
by the line 30 in which is located a pump 9 for the purpose of 
effecting the introduction of the gas into the digester against the 
head of its contents. 

During the period of dry gas the introduction is claimed to effect 
circulation within the digester. To heat the gas and maintain the 
desired digester temperature during the circulation steam is ar- 
ranged to be introduced through the line 10 passing into the diges- 
ter through the pump together with the relief gas. 

Presumably at the completion of the cook the residual gas is 
passed by the pump either to another digester or to the recovery 
system, according to the present practice. 


Now Housed in South Hadley 


Soutu Haptey, Mass., August 20, 1923—The work of transfer- 
ring the stock and equipment of the Holyoke Gummed Products 
Company from the Rackliffe building in Holyoke to their new 
building on Gaylord street in this town has been completed. The 
company was forced to erect a larger building to house their 
industry. It specializes in gummed papers, tape and also printed 
specialties. About 40 hands are employed. 
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Standardization in the operation of analysis and testing is an 
essential function of accurate work. Chemical methods of analysis 
for all types of material have been exhaustively studied with the 
idea of evolving standards which in the hands of qualified men 
would always give results so closely approximating one another as 
to .be practically identical. 

This desirable object has been achieved in many departments of 
daily life and occupation, having as its purpose such cases as the 
purity of foods and drugs, uniformity in the chemical composition 
of industrial material, and successful manufacture of commercial 
products. 

Efficiency in such manufacturing processes, and economy of pro- 
duction, with the ultimate creation of high-class goods, is intimately 
bound up with the same ideal in which common sense as well as 
technical experience admits the need for standard methods of 
testing raw material at every stage in its progress towards the 
finished article. 

In the matter of wood pulp such conceptions have been adopted 
for many years past and I need only mention briefly one or two 
examples of the attempts, more or less successful, to introduce 
standard methods of testing. Thus the methods of sampling and 
testing wood pulp for moisture content have been closely examined 
by competent authorities; a uniform system of drawing samples has 
been accepted, and analysts asked to use a fixed procedure with 
due regard to certain printed regulations. Even under such 
fairly rigid conditions, considerable variations in duplicate tests are 
frequent, yet this is not surprising in view of the nature and bulk of 
the raw material. But the common desire to adopt a uniform 
system is evidence of the acknowledged value of accurate testing. 


Similarly the methods for determining the percentage of bleach- 
ing ‘powder consumed by chemical wood pulp have been the sub- 
ject of considerable research among paper mill chemists and other 
technologists. Acceptance of the idea that the conditions of test- 
ing need to be standardized is the common basis of investigation, 
and while no rigid method has been officially published, chemists 
well understand the need for conducting bleach tests under con- 
ditions similar to those prevailing in practical mill work. It is 
somewhat surprising that no standard system has been adopted. 
The Technical Section research department might take up this 
matter with advantage. Several well-known members of the As- 
sociation have published useful data on the subject. 

During the last few years the question of the relative strengths 
oi chemical wood pulps has come under notice, and the invitation 
of your committee to read a paper at the Annual Meeting of the 
Paper Makers’ Association prompted me to bring up this subject 
for discussion. 

In the course of professional practice we have frequently felt the 
need of some acceptable method of comparing two or more chemi- 
cal wood pulps in regard to their suitability for making strong 
papers. The problem presented itself in the form of a somewhat 
simple question which, however, could not be answered off-hand. 


Question 1 


In what way is it possible to compare pulps in reference to 
strength qualities which they can impart to paper? 

The importance of this matter can be seen by stating a case. 
If a pulp A will make a newsprint as strong as pulp B with a 
lower proportion in the furnish, it may well be regarded as the 





* Paper Makers’ Monthly  Jeurnal. 
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TESTING THE STRENGTHS OF PULPS* 


A Contribution Towards Standardizing the Methods 


By SINDALL AND Bacon 





superior quality, other things being equal. It has a distinct bearing 
on price, thus: 


A 
70 parts mechanical pulp at £5 — £350 
30 parts sulphite A at £15 = £450 
“£300 
. em 
@ parts mechanical pulp at £5 = £300 
40 parts sulphite Bat £15 = £600 
£900 





The application of some simple physical control such as a tensile 
strength or bursting strain test would naturally commend itself 
to the paper maker as a desirable method, as he is on the lookout 
for a routine system which can be performed in five minutes 
by the office boy. 

The fact that practically all the pulp imported into Great Brit- 
ain is in the form of dry sheets at once suggests this kind of 
comparison and the following table may be quoted as an example 
of the result of applying a bursting strain test. In this experi- 
ment, a number of well-known brands of pulp were tested on the 
Mullen machine and on an Ashcroft machine. The results do not 
encourage the idea of making a test direct on the sheet of pulp. 

The conditions under which the pulp is manufactured would 
appear to preclude any reliability on a test of this kind. In the 
first place the mixture of pulp and water flowing on to the 
machine wire is of such a character that the fibers are not easily 
felted together. The sheet consists of clots of pulp, so to speak, 
somewhat loosely associated. The even distribution of the fibers 
in a uniform manner over the full width of the machine wire 
could only be effected by the use of enormous volumes of water, 
and no good purpose would be served by such an impracticable 
proposal. 

Further, the recent introduction of presses producing ribbed 
pulp has given a material which cannot be tested by simple direct 
physical methods, since the density or weight per unit area requires 
special means for accurate measurement. 

It appears necessary to reject a direct test on the original pulp 
for these reasons and to determine by experimental trial the con- 
ditions under which a comparison can be made. 


Taste 1 
Showing Mullen and Ashcroft Readings on the Original Pulps as Receive:). 
Bursting Strain. Bursting Strain 


Weight, G. for 100 G. 
No. per sq. metre. Mullen, Ib. Ashcroft, Ib. Mullen. 
1 L 740 142 wee 19,1 
2 K 690 134 eos 19.4 
3 I 792 131 jee 16.5 
4 K 623 124 cae 19.9 
5 Ss 710 123 ane 17.3 
6 K 674 120 122 17.8 
7 Z 672 110 120 16.3 
& H 570 110 128 19.3 
9 L 775 108 ae 13.9 
10 M 693 105 ey" 15.1 
11 K 730 100 130 13.7 
12 R 545 98 119 18.0 
13 Ww 720 95 135 13.2 
14 H 527 95 128 18.0 
15 E 570 90 112 15.7 
16 S 522 85 80 16.3 
17 N 575 74 75 12.8 
18 Vv 545 70 104 12.8 
19 J 382 60 75 15,7 





Abbreviations used in the tables—G, equals grams per square metre a: 


measure of substance. t, equals thickness of in painverne. B.S. 
equals bursting strain recorded on Ashcroft machine. BS/G, equals burst 
ing strain calculated to a standard weight of paper 100 grams per squar: 
metre. 
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For this purpose trials were made with apparatus of a simple 
erder, available in every paper mill laboratory. The appliances 
used were as follows: (1) an experimental beater, having a maxi- 
mum capacity of 100 grams air dry pulp; (2) strainer with fine cut; 
(3) hand molds 4 x 5 in. and 6 x 8 in.; (4) a heavy hand press. 


Question 2 


The second question that presents itself is—can sheets of uniform 
texture be made from the original pulps, after breaking down in 
water, with sufficient accuracy to enable several observers to get 
similar results? 

In making up fresh trial sheets from the original pulp attention 
was given to measuring the effect of certain conditions well within 
control, such as the weight of pulp taken, the volume of water, the 
method of using the mold, the number of sheets put in the press, 
the amount of pressure employed, and so on. 

The influence exerted by all these factors is considerable, and 
several pulps were submitted to this test. Of the results obtained 
we give a typical example in Table 2. 


In these experiments the pulp taken was 50 grams in 10 litres 
of water. The mold measured 4% x 5% in. This excessive 
dilution made it possible to impart a shake to the mold and secure 
a reasonable amount of felting even with free unbeaten pulp. The 
ratio of pulp to water was maintained fairly constant by allowing 
the water to drain from the mould into a separate vessel. The 
variation in substance is not great as will be seen in column G. 


TasLe 2 


Pulp S. B.S. of Original Pulp 16.3 Ib. 
Per 

Number Pressure Cent Water 
N of Dips used in Sheets G 


nil 3. 404 
nil . 388 
slight J 445 
moderate 79. 460 
medium 55. 450 
maximum 57. 495 
16 maximum 5. 490 


BS/100G_ Bulk 
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The mold was dipped in the vat several times to get a sheet of 
required weight, as shown by the second column. 

One may notice in this test that the standard strength reading is 
aflected by the pressure applied to the sheets after couching, and 
the number of dips also influence the strength. This latter point is 
noticeable in the figures for sheets all submitted to the maximum 
pressure. 


Bulk 


In the absence of any precise mears of measuring the pressure 
exerted the simple plan of calculaing the bulk of the sample sheet 
was adopted, Column “Bulk” shows the relation of pressure to 
bulk. It is clearly essential to make the sheets as smooth as pos- 
sible before measurement of thickness for bulk calculation. The 
bulk is the ratio of total volume of the sheet to the volume of fiber 
contained therein, the volume of fiber being taken as 1.0. 

In this connection one may note the proportion of water contained 
in the sheets after couching, as showing the effect of increased 
pressure. 

\ word on the practical making of sheets may be useful. It was 
found advisable to use the hand mold on a mixture of pulp and 
water giving as uniform a sheet as possible. In the above table the 
results have been obtained with a mixture giving sheets of about 
450 grams per sq. metre. A ratio of 20 grams of air-dry pulp to 


10 litres of water produced sheets of 250 to 300 grams per square 
mctre. 


The slight variations in the weight of successive sheets are 
naturally corrected by calculating all results to some common basis 
of comparison such as 100 grams per sq. metre. 


The experiments showed that the heavier sheets at 450 to 500 
grams gave a slightly higher standard BS/100 G. than a similar 
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series made approximately to a weight of 250 to 300 grams, but this 
point requires extended investigation. 

As a matter of laboratory routine, the lighter weight has its ad- 
vantage in enabling the chemist to work up a smaller sample and 
in the course of professional practice it is more often the case that 
erly a small sample of pulp is available. 

It is important to note that reasonable care in manipulation with 
the simple appliances used gave sheets which did not show large 
variations in weight or great differences in bulk when the maximum 
pressure available on the hand press was applied. 

The following table is typical of the several pulps tested: 


Tasie 3 


Pulp Sv. B.S. of Original Pulp 17.3 Ib. 


Pressure 
used G t 


nil 262 -676 
nil 260 .665 
slight 240 -470 
moderate 274 -457 
medium 245 .384 
max. 262 -376 
max. 243 .330 
max. 247 .330 
max, 230 -307 
max. 248 .320 
max. 260 .333 
max. 312 .388 


Number 


of Digs B.S. 


21.0 
23.0 
20.0 
38.0 
39.5 
53.0 
60.0 
62.0 
60.0 
66.0 
71.0 
87.5 


BS/100G. 
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Curiously enough after these experiments had been carried out 
and close relation between bulk and the standard BS/100 G. cal- 
culated, an instructive article appeared in the February issue of 
“Pulp and Paper Magazine,” by Mr. E. P. Cameron, B.Sc., of the 
Forest Products laboratory.* Reference must be made to the 
accurate and exhaustive results obtained. He devoted special at- 
tention to the determination of the effect of pressure applied to the 
sample sheets on the standard strength. Here is a typical case— 


TaBLe 4 
Pulp. Weight Approximately 75 lb. 24 xX 36,500 Sheets 


Moisture in the 
Sheets 
te 7S—CSCweericght off 
Before After paper, lb. T inches 
0 ses eae 74.5 .014 
0 sxe oe 74.5 .014 
200 \ 74.5 .007 
40U 72.0 -0065 
600 73.5 .0063 
800 74.5 .0062 
,000 74.0 -006 
400 77.5 -006 
2,000 74.0 .0055 


Pressure 
used 
lb. per 


B.S. points 
sq. in. 


per Ib. 
26.7 


NWHHY Nh ww 
1 DOW Oo 
AUKAWS 

errr Dodd + 4 
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*The determination of the effect of pressure on the strength of test sheets 
in the strength testing of pulp. 
and B.) 


**Bulk figures added by us. (S. 

The examination of the pulps for strength was extended to 
include the same samples after bleaching. In each case the strength 
was considerably and consistently higher and this fact incidentally 
suggested the advisability of relating the physical and chemical 
qualities of a pulp. 

The order of merit of a series of pulps tested in the manner des- 
cribed is by no means the same as the order obtained by tests on 
the original pulp. The conversion of the pulp as received into 
small sheets. of regular weight, made under similar conditions offer 
a better criterion of strength than the tests for bursting strain on 
the original pulp. 

Indeed the prepared sheets show a surprisingly wide range 
of strength, and in table 6 in which the final comparisons are set 
cut it is evident that tests on the pulps themselves may very well 
serve as sufficiently approximate to allow of a broad general class- 
ification. 

The real issue is, however, dependent on the paper making qual- 
ities of the pulp as brought out by beating. 


Question 3 


The third question arising from this investigation: may read as 
follows: 


How is the order of merit of a series of pulp made up as 
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described above affected by the process of beating? 

It is clear that the full value of a pulp in terms of its strength 
qualities can-only be developed by the process of beating for the 
production of a finished sheet of paper, so that it becomes possible 
t» determine what the numerical difference between two pulps 
really represents in paper making quality. 

In manufacturing paper with an experimental beater the con- 
ditions may be so varied that it seems almost impossible to devise 
a standard process of testing. Most of these conditions can, how- 
ever, be controlled provided the apparatus is kept in good order. 
Such factors as the concentration of stuff in the engine, the speed 
of the roll, time of beating, condition of the knives and so on can 
all be subjected to proper control. 


Influence of Time 


The first trials were made to study the effect of the time factor, 
all other conditions such as weight of pulp, volume of water, beater 
roll distance beimg kept constant. 

An easy bleaching pulp was used and equal weights (50 grams) 
taken for each period of ttme. 

A sedimentation test was applied to each lot after beating, to 
measure the extent of hydration. 

A fixed volume of the contents of the beater was made up to 800 
cc. with water and placed in a long cylinder filled with a fine wire 
gauze sieve at the lower end. The time taken to drain off exactly 
70C was noted, and the number of minutes recorded as a measure 
of hydration. 


Taste 5. 
Trials with Paper Made from Pulp V. 
Sting of paper 
BS/100 ¢ Hydration test. Min. 
Time of ———-’~__—_—{ 
No. Beating Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Bleaehed 
1 60 81.6 86 105 120 
2 45 77.9 85.5 49 56 
3 30 69.8 76.1 28 37 
a 15 47.9 60 10 14 
5 0 5.5 12.8 7 10 
Mixture 
6 60/30 See 76.0 
Mixture 
7 45/15 se 70.6 


As an incidentaf matter of curiosity, No. 6 was produced by 
mixing equal weights of the 60 minute beaten pulp and 30 minute 
beaten pulp in order that its strength might be compared with the 
trtue hydrated 45 minute beaten pulp. The strength of the mixture 
was 76 Ib. as compared with 85.5 Ib. 

In a similar manner a mixture was made up of equal quantities 
of the 45 and 15 minute beaten pulp, and the strength of the paper 
obtained therefrom worked out at 70.6 Ib. compared with the true 
hydrated 30 minute beaten pulp having a strength of 76.1 Ib. 

This would appear to indicate that the admixture of an hydrated 
pulp with pulp subjected to a normal amount of beating would not 
increase the strength of the mixture to the extent that might be 
expected, but this is merely a question of the extent to which the 
pulp is hydrated. The value of hydration induced partly by me- 
chanical means and partly by the addition of chemicals is one of 
the problems now being studied by Messrs. Ardleter and Cross. 

In comparing pulps for strength due regard must be paid to the 


quality and ultimate use of the pulp. Sulphites manufactured for 
news print by a comparatively mild treatment and giving a product 
containing a high percentage of ligneous matter for a class by 
themselves, while bleaching pulps form another, and strict com- 
parisons can only be made between pulps of the same class. 

The first trial with the beating engine used in these experiments 
proved that the paper making qualities of the pulp were properly 
developed without undue hydration with a period of 45 minutes 
beating, and this time was selected as the basis for comparing the 
pulps in question. 


Influence of Bleaching 


The second trial was made to classify the pulps already tested 
in order of strength by working up into paper, using the unbleached 
material, and repeating the experiment after bleaching. 

The paper made from the bleached pulp gave the higher strength 
test just as was the case with the bleached pulp sheet and this 
again further emphasized the desirability of co-ordinating the phys- 
ical and chemical qualities of a pulp. 

It is evident from this table that the order of merit of the special 
pulps is only determined properly by converting the pulp into sheets 
of paper under exactly comparable conditions. It is interesting to 
see that there is a close relation between the chemical factors and 
the physical properties of the pulp as measured by the bursting 
strain test. 

The order in which the pulps investigated are arranged according 
to their bursting strain is the same as the order in which they are 
placed in terms of the bleach consumption and the percentage of 
cellulose. 

It is evident that the hydration factor plays an important part, 
and Hatch in his report of the Committee of Standard Methods of 
Testing Materials given to the Technical Association of America, 
puts the matter in a suggestive form by pointing out that there are 
two factors to be considered in dealing with the strength of a sheet 
of paper, namely, the strength of the cementing action of the fibers 
to one another due to the hydration effected by beating and the in- 
herent strength of the fibers. Possibly the beating increases the 
hydration effect but must decrease the actual fiber strength. 

At the maximum point of strength these two factors balance one 
another and if the beating is continued beyond this point the 
inherent strength of the fiber is decreased, while the strength 
quality due to hydration is no longer affected. 


Influence of Beater Roll Distance 


A somewhat casual trial was made to determine the relation be- 
tween the strength of the beaten paper and the distance between 
the bed plate and beater roll, clearly an important ‘function of the 
operation of beating. ; 

The pulp was treated in the beating engine for 45 min. the usua! 
sample sheets produced and tested for Bursting Strain; at a distance 
of 3 mm. the paper showed a bursting strain of 13.1 Ib.: at a dis- 
ttance of 2 mm. 11.6 lb.; at a distance of 1 mm. 11.5 Ib. On lower- 
ing the beater roll to within 0.3 mm. of the bedplate the strength 
immediately rose to no less than 56 Ib. 

In the first three cases the pulp was merely broken up and was 


TasLe 6 
Showing the Strength of Pulps and Papers calculated to BS/100G 


Physical Tests 
Original Pulps 


Chemical Tests 
Diieatetatatieantlins 





Experimental Pulp Sheets Paper Sheets 
Bleach % 

Ref. B.S. Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Bleached consumed by pulps Cellulose* 
K. 19.4 Sv 24.9 Sv. 38.7 Sv. 83.3 Sv. 91.5 Sv. 25% 81.1 
Sv. 17.3 K. 20.7 Ww. 30.8 K. 80.7 K. 91.2 K. 25% 81.4 
5. 16.3 Ww. 19.3 K. 30.2 V. 77.9 Vv. 85.5 V. 12 85.2 
M. 15.1 M 13.6 M. 24.0 Ww. 66.0 Ww. 79.8 Ww. 12 86.7 
Ww. 13.2 S. 11.5 Ss. 23.7 S. 57.7 Ss. 73.5 Ss. 9 87.0 
We 12.8 Vv. 8.3 V. 20.1 M. 55.0 M. 67.3 M. 9 88.0 
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“The cellulose figutes were obtained by Cross © Bevan’s chlorination me‘hod. 
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unchanged without any perceptible hydration or change of quality 
due to beating but the fourth experiment produced the sudden change 
from pulp to paper. 

it may be a matter of some surprise that the complete paper mak- 
ing quality of the pulp can be developed in an experimental beating 
engine in the short time of 45-60 min. The diameter of the beater 
roll is 6 inches and the number of revolutions 280 per minute. 


Influence of Dry Condition 


Returning to the statement that the English paper maker has to 
start his operations with an air-dried, and frequently over-dried 
pulp, reference should be made to some rather surprising figures 
ovtained a few years ago by Edwin Sutermeister of the S. D. 
Warren Co, U. S. A. It is already known that the maximum 
strength of a paper is greatest when manufactured from pulp which 
has never been allowed to become dry before beating. His ex- 
periments were made on wet stock received direct from the pulp 
mill, the same stock air-dried before testing, and finally on the stock 
alter being dried on the steam cylinders of the pulp machine in the 
usual manner. 

The results of the tests made on the pulp and paper sheets made 
up were as in Table 7. 

According to the figures given the paper made from wet stock is 
practically double the strength of paper made from cylinder dried 
pulp and this ratio is consistent in the three pulps tested. 


Taste 7 
Wet 


Pulp Paper 
45.3 62.8 
46.8 74.1 
38.5 67.3 


Air dried 
Pulp 
18.6 
22.1 
15.1 


Steam dried 
Paper Pulp 
46.1 9.7 
56.1 10.0 
51.7 8.6 


Paper 
37.7 
44.8 
38.5 


Unbleached A— 


In conclusion—it is impossible to suggest that our results are suf- 
ficiently extensive to enable us to lay down precisely the conditions 
for an exact standard method, It remains to show that the method 
can be applied to a large number of pulps, and, whether the results 
obtained would be consistent carried out by a number of observers. 

Our main object was to determine whether simple physical tests 
could be applied to small sheets made from the pulp without the 
work involved in using the experimental beater, and converting the 
pulp into paper. 

Our experiments seem to indicate that it is necessary to hydrate 
the pulp and submit it to some beating process in order to bring out 
fully it paper making qualities. 

Investigators on the American side have abandoned the use of an 
experimental beating engine in favor of a pebble mill and this 
certainly enlarges the sphere of investigation. 

Enough has been said to show that the methods described are 
sufficiently accurate for broad classification but important experi- 
mental work has yet to be done before it is possible to lay down 
the conditions for accurate testing of the strengths of pulps when 
small differences become important. The subject is being further 
studied at our laboratory. 


BisiioGRAPHY 
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mittee on Standard Methods of Testing Materials used in the manufacture of 
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E. Sutermeister “Paper,” Dec. 11th, 1918. 

E. P, Cameron, B.Sc., “The Determination of the Effect of Pressure on 
the Strength of Test-Sheets in the Strength-Testing of Pulp.” “Pulp and 
Paper Magazine,” Feb. 1st, 1923. 


Nipigon Fibre Mills to Be Sold 


The Nipigon Fibre and Paper Mills, Ltd., Nipigon, Ont., which 
have been in liquidation since August of last year, are advertised 
for sale September 12. 


“Paper,” 


Technical Association Papers, Series VI (1923) 


The yearbook is illustrative of the broad scope of the studies 
carried on during the year by the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, including several important phases of waste 
in the industry, the wood pulp process cevering mill control and 
chemical research, several problems in general as well as special 
pulp and paper manufacturing, the physical testing of pulp and paper. 
plant management, industrial education and bibliography of the 
year’s literature on papermaking. 

Among the contributors are many prominent executives and en- 
gineers of the industry although it is interesting to note the large 
number of junior members whose names appear as authors. 

The volume opens with the very exhaustive report of the Com- 
mittee on. Waste, covering three subjects: White water losses, 
barking drum waste and the losses due to broke, each of which is 
separately treated. The report with the discussion on it, contained 
in the proceedings, will be found worthy of study. 

Papers on the manufacturing of pulp and paper are: “Drying and 
Conditioning of Coated and Other Processed Papers” and “Heat 
Transference in Machine Room Ventilation,” both by J. O. Ross; 
“Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills,” by Edward P. Gleason, 
and “Anti-Friction Bearings,” by George H. Spencer. 

Research on chemical pulp processes is dealt with in three papers, 
one on the soda process and two on sulphite. 

Paper drying, one of the subjects of active interest among manu- 
facturers and engineers, is covered by a very complete report con- 
taining the results of three tests with the description of the appar- 
atus used in making them, by S. B. Jones and W. F. Goldsmith. 
Appended to the report is a shortened form of the paper drying 
code for the use of mills not equipped to make the more detailed 
analysis but which covers the minimum of items that are considered 
necessary. 

Under paper testing a number of papers deal with different in- 
struments and their results: Mullen bursting strength tester, Elmen 
dorf tearing tester, Schopper folder, Volley size tester, and sug- 
gested method for determining the brittleness of paper. One of the 
most important under this heading is “The Effect of Atmospheric 
Humidity in the Physical Testing of Paper,” by P. L. Houston and 
H. S. Kirkwood. The investigation was made on 13 different 
grades of paper from the classes of printing, wrapping and writing 
papers, under eight different humidity conditions from 15 per 
cent up to 83 per cent relative humidity. The tests made were 
moisture content, weight, thickness, expansion, tensile strength, 
elongation, rupture, folding endurance, tearing resistance and burst- 
ing strength, the results of which are given illustrated by curves. 

A complete bibliography of papermaking for 1922 by Clarence J. 
West and A. Papineau-Couture is included as well as a list of the 
subjects covered by the Committee on Bibliography in the forty 
contributions it has made since 1917. 


Daily Product of Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 


The following data taken from The Log of the Champion Fibre 
Company are interesting as showing the diversity of the products 
of the company. 


Bleached sulphite pulp 

Bleached soda pulp 

Bleached sulphate pulp 

Pulpboard 

Paper—wrapping, book, bond, bristol, board.... 


100 tons 


Turpentine 
Tannic acid 
Caustic soda 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Mechanical Pulp 


Process of Making Mechanical Wood Pulp. E. F. Millard. 
U. S. pat. 1,413,180, April 18, 1922—Same as Can. pat. 215,314, 
Jan. 24, 1922. See Pulp and Paper 20, 888 (Oct. 12, 1922). Paper 
Trade J. 74, No. 20, 54 (May 18, 1922).—A. P.-C. 

Studies on Mechanical Paper Technology. FF. Bohroff. 
Bumazshhnaia Promyshlenost, I, Nos. 3, 193-212 (Sept.-Dec., 1922). 
Data are given to show that 40 per cent of the total power con- 
sumed in the world’s pulp and paper production goes for wood 
grinding. Even a small saving in the power consumed in the grind- 
ing operation would release a large amount of energy for other 
uses. The factors entering the grinding operation are combined 
with a mathematical equation depending upon the pressure n per 
sq. cm. of the grinding roll. Giving n definite values a curve can 
be drawn very similar to the one obtained by Kirchner empirically 
(1) as Papier III A, p. 57), proving that the mathematical formula 
is correct—M. L. C 


Grinding at High Temperatures. Hoyer. Papierfabr. 21, 213- 


216 (Apr. 22, 1923). A general discussion of grinding wood at 
high temperatures.—J. L. P. 
Beating. 

Beater. Sigurd Smith. Fr. pat. 549,522. The beater is 
equipped with two or more bedplates which must be at least 100 
to 120 mm. from one another. In the space between the bedplates 
‘fresh stock is forced into the spaces between the roll fly bars so as 
to expose a fresh portion of fibers to the beating action of the next 
bedplate. (‘See Smith’s article on the “Fibrage Theory” of beat- 
ing in Paper Trade J. 75, No. 26, 47-48, Dec. 28, 1922) ; 76, No. 1, 
49-53 (Jan. 4, 1923); and in Paper 32, No. 3, 5-8 (May 9, 1923); 
No. 4, 5-10 (May 16, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

A New Continuous Beater. Paper Ind. 5, 339-340 (May, 
1923).—Brief enumeration of the merits of the Murphy hollow mid- 
feather continuous beater for mixed waste paper, which, it is 
claimed, will prevent all foreign matter from entering the stuff 
chest and eliminate rags, sticks, strings, wire, etc., from collecting 
in the valves—A. P.-C. 


Process of Beating Fibers for the Manufacture of Paper. 
Emil Ryberg and P. C. Schaanning. Ger. pat. 375,576. Papierfabr. 
21, 280 (June 3, 1923). To decrease power consumption and to 
facilitate beating at a high pulp consistency in a conical mill, com- 
pressed air or other gas is added to the mixture of fibers and water 
before it enters or during its progress through the mill—J. L. P. 

Beating Engines for the Manufacture of Paper. Anon. 
Wochel. Papierfabr. 54, 1041-1044 (Apr. 14, 1923). Brief descrip- 
tions, with sketches, of the Karger, Taylor, Hemmer, Acme, Krons, 
Wrigley, Umpherston, and Golpel types of beaters—J. L. P. 

Pulp Disintegrating Machines. Anon. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
54, 1239-1241 (May 5, 1923). The Hoffsummer and Kirchner cen- 
trifugal beaters are sketched and described.—J. L. P. 

Device for the Treatment of Pulp Made from Sedges, Grasses 
and Reeds. Johann J. Gahler. Ger. pat. 374,192; addition to 
370,347. Papierfabr. 21, 238-239 (May 6, 1923). Blunt beater 
knives are employed to avoid cutting the fibers—J. L. P. 

Continuous Production of Chloride of Lime. Otto Nydegger. 
Ger. pat. 370,841. Papierfabr. 21, 271-272 (May 27, 1923). Chlo- 
rine gas is conducted into an absorption apparatus in which finely 
divided lime is being stirred. The unabsorbed warm gas is cooled 
and again put through the absorption apparatus.—J. L. P. 

Bleach Studies on Wood Pulps. II. Carl G. Schwalbe and 
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Hermann Wenzl. Papierfabr. 21, 268-270 (May 27, 1923). During 
the bleaching process a considerable quantity of carbon dioxide js 
evolved, amounting to 0.26-0.28 g. CO, per 100 g. of pulp when 
treated with 1 g. of chlorine. This leads to the formation of 
CaCO,;, consequently a depression of the H. concentration, thus 
slowly bringing the bleaching process to a standstill. By heating 
the bleach bath to 30-34° C. and by subjecting the stock to a vivor- 
ous movement, the solubility of the CO, is considerably decreased, 
the formation of the deleterious bicarbonate prevented and the 
bleaching action accelerated. An air blast has only a mechanical 
effect in that it removes the CO,—J. L. P. 
Sizing. 

Engine Sizing Paper. H. M. Wheelwright. U. S. pat. 
1,430,045, Sept. 26, 1922.—Previously boiled soluble modified starch 
is mixed with rosin size, diluted and mixed with paper pulp in a 
beater to effect precipitation of the resin in colloidal condition and 
economize the process with respect to the amount of rosin re- 
quired.—A. P.-C. 

Sizing Composition. W. P. Upham. U. S. pat. 1,392,988, 
Oct. 11, 1921—The composition consists of starch hydrolyzed 
under pressure, rosin soda soap, oil, and clay or satin white.— 
A. P.-C. 

Use of Rosin Size in Paper Making. A. E. Leicester. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev.: Paper 32, No. 2, 5-6, 24, 26 (May 2, 
1923).—Brief discussion of English practice, bringing out some 
of the difficulties encountered and outlining methods of over- 


coming them.—A,. P.-C, 


Rosin Sizing. J. A. DeCew. U. S. pat. 1,394,610, Oct. 25, 
1921.—Five to 15 parts of a melted wax, e. g., paraffin or vegetable 
oil pitch or hard fat, are mixed with 100 parts of melted rosin 
to improve the water repellent properties of sizing—A. P.-C. 

Method for the Emulsification of Resin Soap in Water. 0. 
Kamm, assignor to American Writing Paper Co. U. S. pat. 
1,415,363, May 9, 1922.—Rosin size containing free rosin is in- 
corporated with water in the proportion required to yield at the 
operating temperature a practically clear size-in-water emulsion. 
The emulsion is stable at approximately the boiling point, and can 
be diluted to an extent by introduction while hot into additional 
water.—A. P.-C. 


Rosin Sizing. J. A. DeCew, assignor to Process Engineers, 
Inc. U. S. pat. 1,433,124, Oct. 24, 1922—Rosin for use in sizing 
paper is incorporated with 5 per cent of rubber by use of a com- 
mon solvent such as gasoline which is afterwards evaporated.— 


A. 2% 


Siging for Paper. J. H. Ryan. U. S. pat. 1,434,227, Oct. 31, 
1922—A thin doughy mixture if formed of satin white, 
clay and water, ground in a pebble mill, mixed with a usual sizing 
solution, which may contain casein glue or hydrated starch, and 


the mixture is further ground together to eliminate all grit.— 
A. P.-C. 


Sizing Paper Stock. J. A. DeCew, assignor to Process Engi- 
neers, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,444,956, Feb. 13, 1923.—Filling material 
such as clay in aqueous suspension is treated with a dilute col- 
loidal aqueous solution of a free rosin size and after thorough mix- 
ing of the ingredients they are added to paper stock in a beating 
engine.—A. P.-C. 

Colloid Studies in the Rosin Sizing of Paper. Rudolf Lorenz. 
Papierfabr. 21, 221-225 (Apr. 29, 1923) ; 229-235 (May 6, 1923); 
241-248 (May 13, 1923); 253-259 (May 20, 1923); 265-268 (May 
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27, 1923) ; 273-276 (June 3, 1923). (A series of articles to be re- 
printed later in book form.) A brief monograph on rosin is given, 
with especial reference to its use for paper sizing. The fundamentals 
of colloid chemistry are covered as far as they relate to the colloid 
nature of rosing sizing. The concept of L. Paul, that there is a 
series of abietic acids with different contents in colloidal water, 
was confirmed. His conclusion, however, that these hydrate com- 
binations can be treated as stochiometrical constants was not found 
true. The striking change in the physical nature of dispersed rosin 
owing to slight increases in temperature is the explanation offered 
for the sizing troubles incident to operating with hot stock in the 
beater. When abietic acid-acetic acid solution is cooled, a coarsely 
dispersed separation does not occur at once, but after an hour a 
typical colloid is obtained. P. P. von Weimarn’s rule, that with 
extreme concentrations a precipitate occurs in a very finely divided 
form, and with moderate concentrations a coarse precipitate oc- 
curs, was observed with abietic acid hydrosol. Also the crystalline 
nature of the colloid phase, assumed by von Weimarn, was oc- 
casionally recognized. The peptizing action of hydroxyl ions on 
rosin size was studied, as well as its colloidal characteristics by 
means of colloid-chemical methods. Sodium resinate soap in water 
occurs within the limits of the molecular and the colloid states, 
and only in very concentrated solutions does it assume the emul- 
soid state. “Free rosin’ is identified as a typical suspension col- 
laid with a negative charge. “Size milk” is a free rosin hydrosol, 
peptized b ythe resinate of hydroxyl ions. Surface tension-concen- 
tration curves of rosin size solutions of varying alkali content are 
sketched and described, and their practical use demonstrated. A 
very exact control of the manufacture of rosin size can be exer- 
cised by means of the drop count test. By these tests, the amounts 
of total and free rosin in size milk can be determined. Under 
“dynamics of rosin sizing,” the author considers the equilibrium 
changes occurring in the beater during the sizing process. The 
precipitating actions of a number of salts on the abietic acid hydro- 
sol are tabulated. With increasing charge on the cation, there is 
an increase in flocculation intensity; on the other hand, the anions 
exert a peptizing action. The effect of impurities in the water 
on sizing is shown. The positively charged aluminum hydroxide 
acts as an “electrostatic adhesive” with the negatively charged 
fibers and rosin, thereby producing an isoelectric state—J. L. P. 


Loading, Filling and Coating Materials 

Filler for Paper Pulp. E. G. Acheson. U. S. pat. 1,419,951, 
June 20, 1921.—A filler such as white clay is deflocculated prepara- 
tory to mixing it with paper pulp, in order to form a mixture with 
which rosin size and alum combine.—A. P.-C. 

Loading Paper Pulp. F. Reichard. Eng. pat. 177,137, Nov. 
24, 1921.—Same as Ger. pat. 349,882. See Pulp & Paper 20, 702 
(Aug. 17, 1922). Paper Trade J. 75, No. 4, 53 (July 27, 1922). — 
A. BS. 

Filler for Paper. W. Hoskins. U. S. pat. 1,424,306, Aug. 1, 
1922— Powdered calcium sulphate or clay particles are coated with 
a calcium soap.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Filler. W. N. Kohlins. U. S. pat. 1,390,927, Sept. 13, 
1921.—The composition is formed of precipitated magnesium jhy- 
droxide calcium sulphate, aluminium hydroxide and slaked lime.— 


A. PS 
H. N. Case. 


Coating Composition of Paper. 
1,445,387, Feb. 13, 1923—A paper coating mixture is formed of 
clay 39 tb., water for the clay 28 lb., gelatin 74 0z., water for the 
gelatin 15 pt., a 10 per cent caustic soda solution 90 cc., and color- 
ing material, e. g., paranitraniline red—A. P.-C. 


U. S. pat. 


Coated Paper. H. R. Rafsky. U. S. pat. 1,374,112, Apr. 5, 
1921.—The surface of the paper is coated with a pigment produced 
hy the interaction of sodium carbonate and slaked magnesian 
lime in an aqueous medium, and an adhesive.—A. P.-C. 


A Fibrous Coating for Paper. Johann Palmen. Ger. pat. 


372,870. Papierfabr. 21, 227 (Apr. 29, 1923). <A fibrous coating is 
applied to paper by sprinkling fibers on paper which has been coated 
with an adhesive, as dextrine. The sheet is then pressed and dried 
by passing between heated rolls—J. L. P. 


Paper Testing 
Mullen Test Comparison. F. A. Curtis. Paper Trade J. 76, 
No. 19, 48 (May 10, 1923). Results of Mullen tests on 10 samples 
of paper by 7 laboratories are tabulated, showing the maximum 
positive and negative deviations and mean deviations from the 
average.—A. P.-C. 


Report on Schopper Folding Machines. Helen U. Kiely: 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 19, 45-48 (May 10, 1923)—A report is 
presented of a co-operative investigation into the accuracy of the 
machine, tolerances allowable and value of the results in valuating 
paper. (1) The relative humidity at which the paper is run is the 
source of greatest error. (2) The error due to papers, machine, 
and method of operation is less in testing paper cut in the cross- 
machine direction. (3) A machine tests itself within about 10 
per cent as a maximum except in an occasional instance, and wider 
variations must be attributed to the paper or method of operation. 
(4) Testing at 45 per cent of 55 per cent relative humidity would 
probably be preferable to the present practice of 65 per cent. (5) 
A tolerance of approximately 30 per cent in the cross direction must 
be allowed, so that the value of the folding number in purchasing 
paper on specifications is questioned. (6) If a folding number is 
specified, a tolerance above and below should be allowed. Thé 
following recommendations are made: (1) A standard instrument: 
should be decided upon for determining relative humidity. (2). 
Paper should be tested only in the cross-machine direction and 
no specification for machine-direction fold should be given. (3) 
Work should be done on collecting data before and after the paper 
is tub sized. (4) Work should be done on the folding machine 
after removing one of the plates, thus giving a single instead of @ 
double fold—A. P.-C. 

Examination of Blotting Paper. G. Dalen. Mitt. Material- 
prufungsamt 5 (1922); Papierfabr. 21, 192-196 (Apr. 8, 1923): 
Blotting paper is tested by passing it between two rolls together 
with a strip of sized paper containing fresh ink. The two strips, 3 
cm. long, come together just as they pass between the folls, the 
blotting paper being the upper one. The rolls are each 3.7 cm. in 
length and 3.4 cm. in diameter and the upper one exerts a pressure 
of 0.6 kg. on the lower. The paper passes through the rolls at a 
speed of 10 cm. per second. Ink is dropped on the lower strip by 
means of a burette held 2 cm. above its surface. The length of the 
blot is measured in mm. Comparison of the usual capillary absorp- 
tion test, used for blotting paper, with the test just described shows 
little difference, but the former is more uncertain. Thirty-eight 
tests are tabulated. (Also in Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 1304-1306 
(May 12, 1923).)—J. L. P. 


Standardization 


Standardization of Fine Papers. R. E. Rindfusz. American 
Writing Paper Co., Paper 32, No. 1, 7-8 (Apr. 25, 1923).—A dis- 
cussion of the advantages to both manufacturers and consumers of 
standardizing paper grades, giving a concrete example of the sav- 
ing effected by such standardization in the case of the American 
Writing Paper Co—A. P.-C. 


Analytical Methods 


An Improved Method for the Determination of Alpha-, Beta- 
and Gamma- Cellulose. M. W. Bray and T. M. Andrews. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 377-378 (Apr., 1923). The authors describe 
a modified procedure in which the alpha-, beta- and gamma-cellu- 
loses are determined volumetrically instead of gravimetrically. One 
gram of dry Cross and Beven cellulose or sample of pulp is tritu- 
rated with 25 cc. of 17.5 per cent caustic soda solution till.the mass 
is homogenous, allowed to stand 30 min., and filtered with suction 
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RECENTLY ISSUED 


Technical Association Papers 
Series VI (1923) 


In paper, 208 pages, $3 


A Theoretical Discussion of the Reactions of 
Papermaking: Jessie E. Minor. 

Anti-Friction Bearings: G. H. Spencer. 

Bibliography of Papermaking for 1922: C. J. 
West and A. Papineau-Couture. 

Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Pro- 
cesses: S. D. Wells and others. 


Chemistry of the Sulphite Process: R. N. 
Miller and W. H. Swanson. 


Discussion of papers. 


Drying and Conditioning of Coated Paper: 
J. O. Ross. 


Effect of Atmospheric. Humidity on Paper 
Tests: P. L. Houston and H. S. Kirkwood. 


Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and 
W. F. Goldsmith. 


Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 

Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 

Methods of Establishing Wage Rates and 
Determining Promotions: H. P. Carruth. 

Papers on various subjects: 

Paper testing; several papers. 

Reports of committees. 

Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills: 
E. P. Gleason. 

Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: 
W. H. Kraske. 

Study of Papermaking Materials: <A. B. 
Green. 

Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp 
Mills: W. E. Brawn. 

Ventilation of Machine Rooms: J. O. Ross. 

Waste in the Industry: R. B. Wolf and G. D. 
Bearce. 
White Water Losses and their Correction. 
Utilization of Barking Drum Waste. 
Reduction of Broke Losses 


Technical Association 
of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
18 East Forty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
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through an alundum (porosity R. A. 98) or a Cooch crucible. Afici 
the insoluble is sucked practically dry it is loosened with a gl iss 
rod and washed, first with 54 per cent sodium hydroxide (50 cc.) 
and then with about 300 cc. of cold distilled water in small por- 
tions. Remove the residue from the crucible, dissolve in about 30 
cc. of 72 per cent sulphuric acid, make up to 100 cc. with 72 jer 
cent acid, to a 100 cc. aliquot add 10 cc. of standard potassium 
dichromate solution (90 g. per liter) and 60 cc. of 72 per cent 
acid, boil gently for exactly 5 min., cool in ice and titrate the «x- 
cess of dichromate with standard ferrous ammonium sulphate (1506 
g. per liter). The dichromate should be standardized against cvl- 
lulose obtained by the Cross and Bevan chlorination method from 
sulphite pulp. The filtrate from the alpha-cellulose is diluted to 
400 cc. and divided into equal parts. One part is diluted to 250 
ce. To a 25 cc. aliquot add 5 cc. of standard dichromate and 0 
cc. of 72 per cent acid and treat as above, the result giving the 
sum of the beta- and gamma-cellulose. Pretipitate the beta-cellu- 
lose from the other 220 cc. aliquot (diluting to 250 cc. in a volu- 
metric flask), let stand till the precipitate settles, pipette off a 25 cc. 
aliquot of the supernatant liquid, and treat as in the case of the 
beta- plus gamma-cellulose determination —A. P.-C. 

Testing and Control Process in Paper Making. M. A. Krim- 
mel. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 18, 57-62 (May 3, 1923). A brief 
outline of the raw material, process, and finished product control 
tests carried out at the Hammermill plant—A. P.-C. 


Electric Power 


Electric Sectional Drive for Paper Machines. W. Sticl. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 609-612 (Mar. 3, 1923) ; 697-698 (Mar. 10, 
1923). The first article is a general discussion of electric motors 
for paper machine drives. In the second, the advantages of poly- 
motor drive over single motor drive are: greater accessibility, less 
hazardous, possibility of operation of each individual unit. A brief 
sketch of the developed of poly-motor drive is given—J. L. P 

Progress in Paper Machine Sectional Drives in America. \. 
Stiel. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 832-833 (Mar. 24, 1923). Data on 
30 electric sectional drives employed in U. S. and Canada are 
tabulated —J. L. P. 

Methods of Calender Operation. Ernst Blau. Wochbl. Pa- 
pierfabr. 54, 903-906 (Mar. 31, 1923). The development of calen- 
der operation from a power standpoint is outlined. Especial men- 
tion is made of the use of the electric motor—J. L. P. 


Interstate Commerce Decision 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 22, 1923.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision in case 13338 of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, against the Director General, as Agent, 
New York Central Railroad Company, and others. In their syl- 
labus in this case, the Commissioners say: ‘ 

“Rates on pulpwood, in carloads, from Raquette Lake and Eagle 
Bay, N. Y., to Corinth, N. Y., during Federal control, found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded.” 

The Commission has also handed down a decision in case 13651 
of Grimes & Friedman against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, and others. In their syllabus in this case, the 
Commissioners say : 

“Rates on waste paper, in carloads, from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Denver, Col., to San Francisco, Calif., and from Salt Lake City 
to Chicago, lll, found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed.” 


Technical Index Ready 


Index to Technical Section, for Vol. 75, July to December, 1922, 
and Vol. 76, January to July, 1923, are available at 10 cents each. 
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THROW MORE LIGHT ON 


SUBJECT OF FEDERAL TAXES 


The following is a copy of a Questionnaire sent out on August 
7 to the members of the Cost Association, designed to obtain data 
for the preparation of a chart, which will show not only the average 
tax paid, but also the conditions which caused the tax in any par- 
ticular case, to be high or low. 

The charts will be completed in two weeks from August 30, this 
being the closing date for the receipt of completed Questionnaires. 
Copies of the chart will only be sent to those mills which have as- 
sisted in its compilation and, of course, the larger the number of 
replies received, the more useful the chart will be. 

In view of the importance of this matter, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has decided to ask all pulp and paper mills 


Questions Put Up to 


1. State per cent. of total taxes paid for each year to net taxable 
income (ignore book income) 

2. State per cent. of total compensation of executive officers to 
annual sales 

3. Per cent which “Invested Capital,” as finally determined, is to 
annual sales 

4. Number of times inventory was turned, (Divide cost of sales 
by average inventory ) 

5. Per cent which total interest paid is to “Invested Capital,” as 
finally determined 

6. Per cent which net taxable income, as finally determined, is to 
invested capital 

7. Annual sales, stated in round figures 

8. If returns are made other than on calendar year basis, indicate 
iscal date 

9. Do you own the buildings or real estate which you occupy? .... 

10. Have the figures given above been verified by the Income Tax 
Department ? 

ll. State amount of cash discounts allowed to customers for 
prompt payment 

12. State amount of commissions earned 


(NOTE)—AIll references to “Net Taxable Income” and “Invested Capital” are made to the latest returns. 


in the United States to co-operate in this work. Kindly cut out this 
Questionnaire, or make a copy of it, and forward to Cost Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry, 18 East 41st street, New York City, 
marking same “Federal Taxes.” 

The following were among the first replies received: 

“We are enclosing herewith the comparative statement for the 
years 1917 to 1921,-both inclusive. We fee] that the data you have 
selected brings out very illuminating facts; for instance, we are very 
much surprised at our turn-over of inventories in 1920, which really 
shows in reviewing the past, how much better we did then, par- 
ticularly on this point, than in 1921. Item (1) shows that in the 
big years ‘Uncle Sam’ took one-third of our earnings——” 


Members 


1917 1918 

















That is, if 


returns have been filed, or if the figures shown on any returns have been changed by the Bureau, then use the latest. 


(NOTE)—To obtain uniformity point of percentages like this: 
If ten and two-tenths per cent—10.2. 

If one-tenth of one per cent—.1 

If three per cent—3. 

3e sure to insert decimals. 
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In reference to No. 10, we only recently, just last month had our 
1917 accounts reviewed finally by the Government, resulting in an 
appreciable additional tax, which we have included in our 1917 
figures, but inasmuch as other years have not been reviewed, our 
figures necessarily are not final——. 

I think you should sub-divide your compiled report of all mills by 
comparing those mills that have had a final tax adjustment with 
one another, and those mills that have not had a final tax adjust- 
ment with one another. In other words, you will have to make two 
tabulations of this item to show actual ratio of adjusted taxes. 

In your compiled statement of all mills, your final report should 
point out all the information that is possible, and I think you should 
show: 

1—The number of corporations reporting. 

2.—The number of mills included in these corporations. 

3.—The number of machines. 

Of course, in order to answer your Questionnaire, it has taken 
considerable time and effort, yet we want to compliment you, 

1—On the character of questions you have demanded informa- 
tion on, 


The flood of stock dividends during the year 1922 reached the 
high-water mark of more than $2,000,000,000. Since such dividends 
are non-taxable under the federal income-tax law, a demand has 
arisen in some quarters for the taxation of corporate surpluses out 
of which stock dividends are distributed. This demand has found 
expression in a bill introduced on February 6, 1923, into the fourth 
session of the sixty-seventh congress by Representative Frear of 
Wisconsin, proposing a levy on accumulated surpluses or undivided 
profits and apparently intended to compel corporations to pay out 
all their earnings every year in the form of cash dividends, making 
such earnings available for taxation as personal income. Since, ac- 
cording to press reports appearing on March 29, 1923, Mr. Frear 
ard “members of the ‘progressive’ Republican group in Congress are 
preparing to fight in the next session for this legislation,” perhaps it 
is worth while to reopen the question of stock dividends and care- 
fully to analyze Mr. Frear’s proposal. As Mr. Frear’s bill (H. R. 
14223) is very short, it may not be amiss to quote the language in 
full. 

Representative Frear’s Bill 

“Be it enacted that section 230 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
hereby amended, by adding a new subdivision at the end thereof as 
follows: (3) in addition to the taxes herein above provided tha 
shall be levied, collected and paid, for each of the taxable years 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and for each year thereafter on 
that portion of the net income for any such year of every corpora- 
tion. not disturbed in the form of cash dividends, a tax upon the 
amount of such net income for such year in excess of the credits 
provided in section 236, and a further deduction of $3,000 for such 
year at the following rates: five per centum of the amount of such 
excess not exceeding $20,000; ten per centum of the amount of such 
excess not exceeding $100,000; fifteen per centum of the amount oF 
such excess not exceeding $200,000; and twenty per centum on all 
of such excess above $200,000: provided, that if any of such undis- 
tributed profits are taxed as above provided and the corporation 
shall have, after the payment of such tax, distributed in money any 
of the profits upon which this tax has been paid, then the corpora- 
tion shall be entitled, in its next income-tax return, to a credit upon 
its tax so returned to the extent and amount of the tax which it has 
paid under the provisions of this subdivision.” 

Since this proposed legislation is evidently intended to strike at 
stock dividends either by taxing the accumulated surpluses out of 
which non-taxable stock dividends are declared or by forcing the 
distribution of such surpluses in the form of taxable cash divi- 
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PROPOSED TAXATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS 


By Watter J. MATHERLY 


2.—And to express to you our appreciation for this effort of the 
Cost Association. 

Because it seems to me, that this is going to give more helpiil 
definite advantages for the benefit of the Cost Association, and 
through this, we believe you will be able to benefit the industry as a 
whole, because all of the essential data from a taxable standpoint, 
or capital standpoint, will be brought ouf in this statement; we are 
curious to see how this works out with regard to average taxes 
paid, as compared with our own, and see how it may, under thie 
suggestion made by you, be of benefit to us in this way.” 


Replies Indicate Great Interest 

The name of the writer of this letter is withheld, because there 
is not sufficient time to obtain his permission to print it. 

Other letters have been received regarding this activity, showing 
very clearly the large amount of interest taken in this subject by 
the industry in general. 

Manufacturers are very cordially invited to co-operate in this 
work, by answering the above questions and in this manner help to 
prevent the over-payment of taxes by their industry. 





dends, it is necessary to examine stock dividends very closely and 
see whether or not they represent total or permanent escape from 
taxation. Do stock dividends escape their share of the burden of 
taxation? Are they a species of tax evasion, as some people would 
have us believe? The answer must be in the negative. 


What Stock Dividends Are 


To begin with, stock dividends are not real dividends at all. 
Indeed they are just the opposite of dividends, as the Supreme 
Court pointed out in the case of Eisner vs. Macomber. They merely 
represent permanent retention of the profits in the business. They in 
no way involve a distribution to the stockholders. The shareholders’ 
equity is absolutely unchanged. The asset side of the balance-sheet 
remains unaffected. Even the total of the liability side retains its 
original status, The only change is a charge to the surplus account 
and a concurrent credit to the capital-stock account. The final 
result is that the stockholder’s interest “is simply cut up into a 
greater number of aliquot parts.” While he may have four cer- 
titicates instead of two, he has no larger interest in the business and 
no greater claim to corporate assets. 


Due to these elementary principles of accounting, stock dividends 
are correctly held to be non-taxable under the income-tax law. But 
this does not mean that they are absolutely tax-free nor that they 
permanently escape taxation. Since shareholders are not subject 
to normal taxes on incomes from corporate enterprises any way, the 
only possible evasion is an evasion to the extent of surtaxes. But 
even this is only partial and temporary, since the federal govern- 
ment taxes corporations directly and since stockholders must pay a 
tax on capital gains when the stock received as dividends is sold. 

That stock dividends only partly escape from taxation is proved 
by the fact that under the law an income tax is levied directly on 
corporate concerns. This tax is assessed upon the net income of 
incorporated companies and represents a flat rate of twelve and one- 
half per cent. Corporations whose net profits do not exceed $25,000 
are allowed an exemption of $2,000, but for those concerns whose 
profits are in excess of that amount there is no exemption allowed. 
The tax must be paid whether the net earnings are retained in the 
business and transferred to the surplus account or distributed to the 
stockholders in the form of cash dividends. Consequently stock 
dividends and the corporate surpluses out of which they are declared 
pass through the door of taxable income once, bearing rather than 
escaping their share of taxation, and the only evasion that can 
possibly occur is a partial evasion with reference to surtaxes. 
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In addition to the flat rate of twelve and one-half-per cent on the 
net income of incorporations, which takes the place of the normal 
tax of four per cent, up to $4,000 and eight per cent above that 
amount for individuals and partnerships, there is a federal capital- 
stock tax imposed on corporations for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. This tax takes the form of a levy of $1.00 for each full 
$1,000 of the average fair value of the capital stock for the year 
preceding the taxable year in excess of the exemption of $5,000. 
Thus the federal government places not only an income tax but also 
a capital stock tax on American corporations; and, not content with 
these taxes, there are those who would impose further taxes. 


But even the partial escape of stock dividends from surtaxes is 
only temporary. When stock received as dividends is sold, it is 
subject to the tax on capital gains. For example, suppose A buys 
on January 1, 1921, 2,000 shares of stock in a corporation at a par 
value of $100, making the total cost of the shares $200,000, and that 
during the next two years, the company, after paying reasonable 
cash dividends, builds up a surplus to the amount of $200,000 
against these shares. This would make A’s stock worth ap- 
proximately $200 a share or $400,000. Again, suppose the corpora- 
tion declares on January 1, 1923, a stock dividend of 100 per cent. 
Instead of 2,000 shares, A would now have 4,000 and the market 
value of the shares would tend to drop to the original price of $100, 
the government losing in the process the surtaxes which would have 
been payable in case the $200,000 had come to him in cash. 


Moreover, suppose a month or two after A received his stock 
dividend of 2,000 shares or 100 per cent, he decides to sell all his 
stock. He places it on the market and gets $100 a share for the 
whole 4,000 shares or a total of $400,000. Under the income-tax 
act, he is assumed to have secured a capital gain and is taxed ac- 
cordingly. In computing the capital gain, the cost of each share is 
deemed to be $200,000 (the original cost) divided by 4,000 (the sum 
of the old and new shares) which equals $50. Since he has sold 
4,000 shares, the cost is $200,000. Since he has sold his shares at 
the market price of $100 each, the total amount received is $400,000. 
The difference between’ the cost price and the sales price, or 
$200,000, represents his taxable capital gains and is exactly equal 
to the amount originally diverted from personal taxable income. 
The same method is followed in calculating the capital gains on 
any portion of the stock which he sells. 


Confronted by Two Alternatives 


Under the law, what tax is he compelled to pay on such capital 
gains? He has two alternatives. He can choose the benefit of the 
twelve-and-one-half per cent tax on net capital gains or he can 
choose the regular normal and surtaxes. If he chooses the first, he 
will pay twelve and one-half per cent of $200,000, or $25,000. If 
he chooses the second, he will pay the normal tax of four per cent 
on the first $4,000 and eight per cent on the remaining $196,000 
plus the surtaxes on the whole $200,000, all of which are equal to 
$86,800. If he had received the $200,000 in cash dividends, he 
would have been subject only to surtaxes and would have paid 
$70,690. Therefore, if he accepts the first alternative, the govern- 
ment loses $61,800 as against the second, and $45,960 as against 
what it would have collected on cash dividends. If he selects the 
second alternative, the government secures $15,840 more than it 
would have collected on cash dividends. Naturally, one would 
expect A to select the first method; but if he accepts the first, he 
cannot deduct capital losses, whereas if he accepts the second, he 
zan deduct such losses. Consequently, if he has had any capita! 
losses during the year in which the stock is sold, he will accept the 
second. But whichever alternative he chooses, his stock dividends 
come under the income-tax system, bearing rather than escaping the 
burden of taxation. 

Since stock dividends are already subjected to their full share of 
taxation, Representative Frear’s bill taxing corporate surpluses 
out of which stock dividends arise or any other proposal with sim- 


ilar intent is unnecessary. Why try to tax a thing which is thought 
to evade taxation when it is already taxed? What is the value in 
attempting to remedy an evil that is imaginary? This is exactly 
what Mr. Frear and his colleagues would do. In their efforts, they 
are more or less fighting a straw man. Unless the present income- 
tax arrangement is changed, there are already adequate provisions 
for eradicating the alleged evils of stock dividends, and further 
legislation is a waste of time. 

In addition to the fact that it is unnecessary, Mr. Frear’s pro- 
posed law is opposed to the principles of corporation finance. In 
the successful management of every corporate enterprise, it is 
essential to put back into the business every year a large part of 
the current earnings. It is an extremely short-sighted policy to 
pay out in annual dividends everything that is earned. Edmond 
Lincoln very forcefully argues that “it is absolutely essential at all 
times to pay out less than is earned and in good years to ‘plow’ 
in a large proportion of the earnings in order to ‘strengthen the 
company for the inevitable lean years.” 


Prof. Mead’s Explanation 


Likewise, Professor Mead, after laying sound rules, first as to 
the payment of dividends in the early history of the corporation and 
second as to the management of expense accounts, says: “The third 
rule or principle which we find to govern the dividend policy. of 
well-managed companies is to pay out in cash dividends only.a por- 
tion of the balance of income remaining in any year available for 
distribution to stockholders. Even after a large surplus has been 
accumulated to safeguard the dividend rate, and with the most care- 
ful management of depreciation and renewal accounts, the amount 
of this ‘balance for dividend’ is subject to wide fluctuations, which, 
in view of the desirability of maintaining a fixed rate of dividends, 
makes the distribution of the entire amount in any year unwise.” 
These conclusions are so sound that it hardly seems necessary to 
offer any further proof. Thus any proposal to tax corporate sur- 
pluses is opposed to sound financial policy and is in direct conflict 
with the principles of safe financial management, 

Again, Mr. Frear’s bill involves double taxation. If it. were 
enacted the national government would be taxing the. same thing 
twice. Since corporations are already required to pa¥ a flat rate of 
twelve and one-half per cent on their net income, an additional tax 
of from five to twenty per cent (depending upon the amount) on 
that portion of the net income retained in the business and trans- 
ferred to surplus would be equivalent to placing a double burden 
upon the same income or property by the same civil unit. This we 
have always designated in this country as duplicate taxation and 
have always looked upon it as inequitable and unjustifiable. 

But it may be objected that under Representative Frear’s pro- 
posed legislation, corporations do not necessarily have to pay the 
tax. If they care to, they can escape by paying out all their sur- 
plus in the form of cash dividends. In fact, this seems to be the 
exact purpose of the bill, since it would prevent the distribution of 
non-taxable stock dividends and would make the cash dividends 
available for surtaxes as personal income in the hands of stock- 
holders. But even this is a sort of double taxation. While it is 
perfectly clear that the corporation and the sharcholders are sep- 
arate legal entities, nevertheless, when they are both taxed on sub- 
stantially the same thing, there is double taxation. . 


Partnership’s Existence Ignored 


According to the revenue act, the partnership’s existence as an 
independent entity is ignored and only the partners are taxed. The 
same is true with reference to the individual enterprise. Why, 
then, tax both the corporation and the shareholders when both 
the partners and the partnership and the individual and the single 
enterprise are not taxed? While there is a legal difference between 
corporations and partnerships and single enterprises, yet there is no 
essential economic difference. To tax both the corporation and the 
shareholders is like taxing a bank on the interest accruing in favor 
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of its depositors and in addition taxing the balance to the depos- 
itors; or it is like levying on the income in the hands of trustees 
and then also levying on the same income paid to beneficiaries. If 
such things were done, we would consider it highly inequitable; 
yet we follow substantially such a method of procedure in the case 
of corporations. Consequently, whether incorporated concerns under 
the proposed law paid the tax and retained their surpluses or paid 
out the surpluses amd made them taxable under the surtaxes as 
individual income to the stockholders, the law in effect would be 
productive of duplicate taxation. 

Finally, Representative Frear’s proposed legislation ignores -the 
subsequent history of a great many corporate enterprises which 
accumulated surpluses during the war years. Since it calls for the 
taxation of corporate surpluses from 1917 to 1922 and each year 
thereafter, it leaves out of consideration entirely the large number 
of corporations that had their profits of earlier war years almost 
wholly wiped out by big deficits during 1920-21 when post-war 
depression set in. As illustrations of this, one needs to glance only 
at the annual reports of such concerns as B. F. Goodrich Co., 
American Rolling Mill Co. and General Motors Corporation. In 
other words, were corporate surpluses subjected to a tax dating 
back to 1917, a multitude of corporations would be compelled to 
pay heavy taxes on the surplus earnings of former years in spite 
of the fact that they suffered huge losses in later years, giving up 
practically all gains accruing from the period of war-time pros- 
perity. 

The proposed taxation of stock dividends, then, is unsound. Like 
the surtax itself, it is productive of double taxation. It is directly 
opposed to the principles of corporation finance. It is unnecessary 
under the present income-tax system, since stock dividends do not 
permanently escape from taxation and since corporate surpluses 
out of which stock dividends are declared are already subject to a 
net-corporate-income tax and a capital-stock tax. 


Makes Its Tenth Annual Report 


The United Paperboard Company, Inc., of 171 Madison avenue, 
New York gity, has made its tenth annual report to its stock- 
holders. 

The report covers the year ending May 26, 1923. It shows mill 
earnings of $881,714.26 and net earnings of $646,275.02. 

President Sidney Mitchell in his report said: 

The period.of depression in the Board business extended into 
the fiscal year ending May 26, 1923. The company made a small 
profit the first six months, amounting to $121,148.67, without de- 
duction for depreciation. The last six months’ earnings show con- 
siderable improvement. 

The capacity of your mills has increased somewhat, and in the 
month of May the company produced the largest tonnage in its 
history although several of your mills were not in operation. 


Improvements made during the year involved an expenditure 
of $158,728.01. 


Cut Line of Waxed Papers 


The Hamersley Manufacturing Company of 23-25 Park Place, 
New York city, has discontinued the manufacture of waxed pa- 
pers with the exception of a few of its established specialties. The 
following will be continued: 

Hammer-Parchment Brand greaseproof paper recognized for its 
great strength. 

The _Hamersley Roll Waxed Paper which 
especially to meet the householder’s needs. 

Hamersley’s Continuous Roll, a waxed tissue in rolls, packed 
in convenient envelopes in two sizes. : 

This company has been a pioneer in the waxed paper industry 
since 1877. It will now utilize its machines largely in making 
specialties in the paper line. 


is manufactured 
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Noted Expert With Whiting-Plover Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis., August 22, 1923—The Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, recently secured the services of Dr. Theobald 
Bentzen, a noted European scientist, as chief of its laboratory and 
research departments, 

Dr. Bentzen is a native of Copenhagen, Denmark, but his work 
as an expert in various branches of paper manufacture has carried 
him to practically every country in the world where fine papers «re 
made. He received his first theoretical education in chemistry at 
the University of Copenhagen. 

Dr. Bentzen later spent considerable time in visiting various 
technical schools and also paper mills,.in Sweden, Germany, and 
France, to study the theory and practice of paper-making. 


Dr. THEOBALD BENTZEN 


In 1899 he was called to a paper mill at St. Petersburg, Russia. 
where was made the Russian paper money. Here he had an op- 
portunity of developing his experience in the use of sulphite pulp 
in high grade papers. 

In 1903, he left Russia, due to the unsettled political conditions, 
and took employment with several mills in western Europe, mak- 
ing bond, blueprint, writing, and photographic base paper. 

He has often been called upon to make extended visits to Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Italy and the United States as well as 
Germany, for the purpose of assisting the technical organizations 
of different plants as a consulting expert. 

During his visits to this country he became well acquainted with 
the American paper industry and as conditions in Europe during the 
war were bad, and after the war, still worse, he determined to 
locate permanently in the United States, hence his connection with 
the Whiting-Plover paper company. 


Norwegian Industries Fair Sept. 2-9 


An important event in the paper trade will be the Norwegian 
Industries Fair, to be held in Christiania from September 2 to 9 
The Fair, which prominently features in several classifications Nor- 
wegian products in the paper line, is aimed primarily at buyers, 
who welcome it in addition to its commercial uses because it 
affords an opportunity to see the world-famed Norwegian fjords. 

Officials of the Fair announce that reservations for exhibits arc 
booked to an extent twenty per cent greater than the bookings of 
1922, so that this, the fourth annual occurrence, will apparently be 
the largest and most successful of them all. It will be formally 
opened by King Haakon. 
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Dayton Office 


yOoWARD Bown 


WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


$100 Reward 


: ‘ O the Paper Merchants’ Salesmen furnishing us with 

the largest lists of practical known uses for (KLEER- 
VEW) Glassine, the following prizes will be awarded on 
September 14, 1923. In case of a tie the tying contestants 
will each receive the full value of the prizes offered. 


FIRST PRIZE $50.00 IN GOLD 
TEN PRIZES of $5.00 IN GOLD 


WILL BE AWARDED FOR THE TEN NEXT BEST REPLIES 
RULES 
Contest opens at once and ends Sept. 1, 1923. 
All lists mailed on or before this date will be considered. 
Write only om one side of your paper. 


Address envelope : KLEER-VEW CONTEST 
Care or LOUIS T. STEVENSON, President 
110 EAST 42nd ST.,. NEW YORK 


GLASSINE 


A hygienic attractive transparent paper of the highest quality. 
So'd through the Paper Merchants. 
Louis T. Stevenson, President 
MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO., LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ROLLSTONE PAPER CO., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 


URBANA, OHIO 


im 


Serve the Nations 


of the Earth today-- 


KV. P. Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Pure Waxed Papers 
Household Specialty Rolls 
Bond and Ledger Papers 


C. L. LaBoiteaux, President 8. M. Phelan, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


The 
REPUBLIC PAPER BOARD COMPANY 


C. LaBOITEAUX, PRESIDENT 
Ingalls Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Set-Up Boxboards 
Folding Boxboards 


Container Liners 


Write Us or Wire Your Inquiries at Our Expense. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1923 








SUMMARY 
PINUS 5 ecsse ev oscsecn spas oeBe MER, BS Sit, 
eT ee eT ee 44 cs 
PT .it sincdschy sacs sss0teneeeaeont 4 cs. 
Cigarette paper........ 1,229 cs., 4 bls., 400 crates 
PROT OEE cone cecessccccceccdee We. 480 salle 
Packing paper. ....1,425 bls., 2,265 rolls, 588 pkgs. 
Wrapping paper.......213 bls., 331 rolls, 144 pkgs. 
ON C4 tiwk pes Bek.ck Us.choecs bee 11 cs., 10 bls. 
MI igi ts inn ockvats eeebaeeee 4 cs. 
IG NOE BORE scree s0n 50800000000 152 cs. 
I rel cit Sale ced chen Saren eke ow 13 cs. 
6c ccansansbessacnnsencunem ll cs 


abet warw ne weed ane sewn s steel 50 cs. 
Hangings 
od. sccien ks adeeb <abew 60 cs. 
ET 2.5 give pon thih be cba 1,130 rolls 
Miscellaneous paper.......53 bls., 114 cs., 422 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

P. J. Schweitzer, Fenchurch, Marseilles, 53 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Lapland, Antwerp, 25 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, France, Havre, 2 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, Aquitania, 
Liverpool, 20 cs. 

Miguel, Castas & Miguel, Bankdale, Barcelona, 
7 cs. 

S. D. Jeachim, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 10 cs. 

Rose & Frank, Eglantine, Havre, 80 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corporation, by same, 23 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corporation, Sarcoxie, Nazaire, 
139 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, by same, 
370 cs. 

American Tebacco Company, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 
500 cs. 

FILTER PAPER 

Orbis Products Trading Company, Sarcoxie, Bor- 
deaux, 10 bls. 

Zinkeisen & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 10 cs. 

M. Merck & Co., Bankdale, Marseilles, 1 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 2 bls. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 6 bis. 


WALL PAPER 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Lapland, Antwerp, 4 
bls., 1 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

A. Murphy & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

A. Murphy & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

Naticnal City Bank, Hanncver, Bremen, 400 
crates. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Globe Shipping Company, Hannover, Bremen, 
100 cs. 

F. Hevjes, Jr., by same, 24 cs. 

Gevaert Company of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 
22 cs. 

BASIC PAPER 
L. de Jonge & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 25 cs. 
F. Heujes, Jr., Hannover, Bremen, 25 cs. 


LITHO. PAPER 


Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, Oanfa, 
Hong Kong, 60 cs. 


OATMEAL PAPER 


National City Bank, Minnekahda, Hamburg, 1,130 
rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 


C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Mt. Clinton, Hamburg, 
144 pkgs. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 
331 rolls, 110 bls. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 51 bls. 
“ HH. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., President Arthur, 
Bremen, 52 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., President Arthur, 
Bremen, 56 rolls, 26 bls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 13 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 21 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
J. C. Robold & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 13 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 
Wilkinsen Brothers & Co., Inc., Orbita, Ham- 
burg, 33 bls., 470 rolls. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 58 bls. 
M. O’Meara Company, by same, 148 bis. 
W. Hartmann & Co., Inc., by same, 10 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 


Mischell & Williams, Laconia, Hamburg, 136 bls. 

Bernard, Judae & Co., by same, 15 bls. 

National City Bank, Westphalia, Hamburg, 201 
bls 

Mischell & Williams, President Wilson, Trieste, 
307 bls. 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., by same, 2,265 
rolls. 

Poland Paper Company, by same, 154 bls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, Reliance, Ham- 
burg, 556 bls. 

J. Heffernan Paper Company, Rotterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 11 bls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Ida, Trieste, 45 bls. 

Republic Bag & Paper Company, by same, 588 
pkgs. 

DRAWING PAPER 

Devoe & Reynolds, Aquitania, Liverpeol, 2 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Cc., by same, 1 cs. 

II. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., by same, 1 cs. 


PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Company, Lapland, Antwerp, 
11 cs. colored paper. 


ONION SKIN PAPER 


Import Paper Company, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
12 cs. 
PAPER 


Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Orleita, Ham- 
burg, 333 rolls. 

Fourth Street National Bank, by same, 89 rolls. 

Corn. Exchange Bank, by same, 53 bls. 

Erlietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 

C. Steiner, by same, 17 cs. 

Columbia Overseas Storage Company, by same, 
24 cs. 

Erstein & Co., France, Havre, 6 cs. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 8 cs. 

C. B. Richard & Co., by same, 14 cs. 

M. G. Lange & Co., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Castle & Overton, Baltic, Liverpool, 66 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, West Cherow, Antwerp, 49 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 213 bls. 
rags, 583 bis. baggings. 

Castle & Overton, President Wilson, Marseilles, 
31 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Bankdale, Barcelona, 121 bls. 
rags. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 157 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Hannover, Bre- 
men, 205 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Laconia, Ham- 
burg, 281 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 383 bls. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corporation, Anaconda, 
Rotterdam, 210 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same. 82 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 126 bls. 
bagging, 93 bls. rags. 

American Woodpulp Corporation, by same, 45 
bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 47 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Kerhoukscn, Belfast, 
373 Ws. rags. 


International Acceptance Bank, by same, 57 bls, 
rags. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 88 bls. waste 
paper. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ida, Trieste, 174 
bls. jute waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Zeeland, Antwe 
77 bis. linen thread. 

New York Trust Company, W. Cawthorn, Leg. 
horn, 152 bls. rags. 

Columbia Bank, by same, 184 bls, rags. 

Royal Manufacturing Company, Eastern Princ: 
Shanghai, 199 bls. cotton waste. 

New York Trust Company, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 
289 bls. rags. 

Geldman, Sachs & Ce., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
103 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Company, Lapland, Antwerp, 
353 bls. flax waste. 


's 


OLD ROPE 
G. W. Millar & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 12 


coils, 25 bls. 

Waste Material Trading Corporation, Laco: 
Hamburg, 92 bls. 

Internaticna! Purchasing Company, Lapland, 
Antwerp, 143 bis., 52 coils. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Nuria, Leghorn, 31 |)l< 

W. Schall & Co., Bankdale, Barcelona, 100 bl 


i, 


WOOD PULP 


F. R. Eaton, Nova Queen, Bridgewater, N. S., 
7,788 bls., 778 tons wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Barnholm, Liv 
erpcol, N. S., 12,913 bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Barfond, Bath 
hurst, N. B., 4,757 bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Barfond, Pointau 
Pic, Que., 3,536 bls. wood pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Gustavsholm, Domsjo, 
2,406 bls. sulphite pulp, 1,500 bis. sulphate pul; 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malta Maru, Iggesund, 
1,250 bls. sulphate pulp, 1,750 bls. dry sulphite 
pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Helsingfors, 680 bis., 102 tons strong sulphite pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Kotka, 2.145 bls., 421 tons wet cellulose; 1,075 bls., 
178 tons sulphite cellulose; 508 bls., 100 tons dry 
soda pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Hannover, Bremen, 2,785 bls. wood 
pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., Randsfjord, Christiania, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

R,. F. Hammond, Inc., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Innes, Spieden & Co., Orbita, Hamburg, 964 bags. 


CASEIN 
A. Klipstein & Co., Rhineland, Hambarg, 406 
bags. 
tf M. Duche & Sons, Vandyck, Buenos Aisks, 
417 bags. ; 
living Bark Columbia Trust Company, by same, 
34 bags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1923 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Gustavsholm, Domsjo, 
SLO bis. wood pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., by same, 1,737 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 4,000 bls. 
wood pulp, 1,500 bis. sulphite pulp, 10,380 bls. 
sulphate pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Malta Maru, Harno- 
sand,.900 bls. unbleached sulphite, 450 bls. dry 
sulphite. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 180 
bls. dry sulphite, 3,690 bls. dry sulphate. 

National City Bank, by same, 3,000 bis. un- 
bleached sulphate. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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[| POWER PLANT PIPING | @ 


Tp. QUALITY PULPS 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 
FLANGES, BENDS 


c) Any Service 


Any Pressure 


“AMERICAN” WELDED HEADERS [| 
| 


PULP, AND PAPER MILL WORK 
American Foundry and Construction 
mpany 


Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Greaseproof 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all kinds 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


BRIDGEPORT (near Philadelphia) PENNSYLVANIA 
In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company of Canada, Limited. 
245 w Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills — 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 
and other Alloys 46 Inch Rowd 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
% x % Inch Slots 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


53-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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$ “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
KP», Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 


F': HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


2KI? >, “KLARAFORS” 
G Easy 
> SWEDEN “Bleaching Sulphite 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music 
Paper, High Grade Coated 
Book and Label Papers 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
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New York Market Review 


OFrFice OF THE PaPer TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, August 22, 1923. 

As the month progresses toward the close it becomes increasingly 
evident that the paper industry is going to recover from its summer 
dullness more quickly than usual this year. There has been a 
feeling throughout general business that things were drifting 
toward inflation, and this introduced an uncertain element into the 
market for a time, but now anxiety over this has disappeared, and 
it seems well assured that paper men are going to steer clear of 
this dangerous shoal. 

Looking back over this summer and comparing it with others 
the paper manufacturer will find that he has much for which to 
be grateful. The summer doldrums have not been so bad as they 
have been in other years. Of course, there was a distinct let down 
for a time. Buying fell off, and indeed is far from back at the 
normal point once more. But granting this there have been many 
large orders placed and buyers were always drifting into the mar- 
ket when they were least expected. 

Business has not been unsettled, and everyone has a comfortable 
feeling that business is in for a period of good, solid trading based 
on sound economic principles. It is conceivable that something 
may occur to upset the tranquillity that is now prevalent in the 
market. Indeed, there have been a number of things that have 
threatened to do this very thing, but now the threatening clouds 
have cleared up and the paper industry seems to be in for some 
pretty clear sailing. 

Jobbers are reported to have been overseliling their purchases 
from 10 to 30 per cent, and everyone knows that this means that 
their shelves must be about empty so that when the ultimate con- 
sumers begin demanding paper in really large quantities there will 
be a rush of business. Wrapping, book and fine papers have already 
felt the improvement and other grades are expected to follow soon. 

One factor which has been an important infiuence in the general 
situation is the fact. that manufacturers in certain lines of paper 
have feared a rise in the price of raw materials and have come into 
the market more heavily than they normally would at this time of 
year. This is notably true in waste paper where a good demand 
has forced prices up. To be sure it is reported that this demand 
was originally stimulated by artificial means, but it developed into 
the genuine thing very soon. 

All grades of news print are reported to be in good demand. Side 
runs which lagged somewhat behind the other grades for a time 
have picked up and are now in almost as good demand as rolls and 
sheets. The general tone of the market is good, and it is probably 
about the best of any-of the various grades. 

Bigger shipments are moving in the fine paper market, which is 
beginning to feel the effect of the direct advertising campaigns now 
being gotten under way. In the open market the trading is still 
somewhat slow, but it is improving all. the time. 

There is still room for improvement in the book paper market, 
but dealers are cheerful over the amount of business they are get- 
ting, and the sameness that has marked this line for several months 
is giving way to a vast improvement. 

Although tissues are still a little off the mills report a steady 
increase in inquiries, and they are getting ready for things to 
open up wide by the first of next month. Prices remain the same, 
but it is felt that they must go higher soon. 

An increase in business was distinctly felt during the week in 
the board market. -The same is true of coarse papers and wrap- 
ping. In all of these grades the dealers say that the call is con- 
stantly increasing and that business is bound to improve within 
a week or ten days. 





Mechanical Pulp 


Prices on ground wood remained firm and the demand steady 
during the week. This may be partly accounted for by the dry 





weather, but in the main it is due to the production of the news 
print mills, which are running pretty close to capacity in the 
majority of cases. It is believed that prices will have to go higher 
if rains do not come pretty soon, since it is highly improbabl: 
that the demand will lessen any. 


Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp is also in good condition although the demand is 
not so great as it is for mechanical pulp. Bleached sulphite showed 
some improvement as did unbleached. There were a few lots 
on the open market which were sold at concessions, but in the 
main prices stayed the same. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Trading in old rope still continued to be better than that in 
bagging although neither are in as much demand as the other 
commodities on the raw material market. Dealers report in both 
grades that they are getting more positive inquiries from pros- 
pective customers, and there seems to be every indication that these 
markets will be carried along on the wave of prosperity that is 
due in the whole market. 

Rags 

Prices in both foreign and domestic rags have become consider- 
ably firmer during the week. Importations have increased and 
packers report that they are clearing away accumulations from 
their warehouses. The call for new rags is slightly better than 
the demand for old, but both fields are improving all the time. 


Waste Paper 
Waste paper in all grades is reported to be in unusually good 
demand, and dealers have about all the business they can handle. 
Prices are on the upgrade and are rising right along. Just how 
far these advances will go it is not possible to foretell, but there 
is little likelihood of their going in any direction but upward if 
the present market conditions continue. 


Twine 
Twine remains unchanged with a fairly good demand and prices 


just about the same as they have been for the past month. Deal- 


ers look for a turn in the market soon, and there will probably 
be some alterations in price when this comes. 





Great Northern Has Field Day 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bancor, Me., August 21, 1923.—The ninth annual field day of the 
Northern Club, composed of employes of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, was held at Camp Benson, Newport, recently with 300 
members of the club and their families in attendance. The outing 
was one of the most enjoyable in the history of the organization. 

Field sports, ball games, swimming and informal water sports 
were features of the day. Clarence Sargent and Forest Comber of 
Bangor were the stars in the events for the men and Elizabeth 
Harkness of Veazie was the high point winner in the women’s 
events. The visitors were welcomed to Newport by State Senator 
Byron G. Croxford on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce. A 
fine chicken dinner was served by the ladies of the Newport 
churches. 

At a brief business meeting, Ira W. Barker was elected president 
of the club for the ensuing year and Ross C. Danforth was elected 
vice president. Daniel J. Lean was elected secretary and Harold 
L. Miller was chosen treasurer. Mr. Barker, who has been acting 
as vice president during the past year, succeeds L. G. White as 
head of the organization. 

The committees in charge of the occasion were: Grounds and 
banquet, I. W. Barker, chairman; D. J. Leen, D. N. Cronin; trans- 
portation, R. H. Bryant, chairman; H. B. Mower, H. C. Wiley; 
field sports, C. W. Curtis, chairman; William St. J. Murray, L. E. 
Houghton, H. W. Wright; music, H. L. Miller, chairman; J. B. 
Pratt; printing, E. E. Brown, chairman; L. W. O’Connor. 
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August 23, 1923 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 
International Paper Company, com 
International Paper Company, pref. stamped 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Ledgers 

Bonds 

Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
Superfine 14.00 
Tu 


Engine Sized.... 8.00 


Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit.... 
Sheets 

Side runs 


amel 
Lithograph 
Tissues—f. o. b. Mill— 
White No. 1.... .80 
White No. 2.... 
Colored 
Anti-Tarnish 
Kraft 
Manila 


Kraft—f. o. b. Mill— 
No. 1 Domestic.. 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic.. 6.00 
Imported 6.50 
Screenings 3.25 

Manila— 

‘ 8.50 
7.75 

No. . 4.75 
No. 

Butchers 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre 
No, 2 Fibre 
Common Bogus. . 


Card Middies 


i $7.50 
Bin Boards. .75.00 

Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip74.00 

Wood Pulp .00 
Container 
Sulphate Screenings— 

Coarse d 

Reames vcosce cvs 
Ground Wood— 

Screenings ......20.00 
Glassine— 

Bleached, basis 25 

Ibs. 15 

Bleached, basis 20 

Ib 1 


s. . 
> '_e a note 
Pegereniass Felts per ton 


2OY - watuceee wen 75.00 
Saturated 65.00 
Sheathing Pa 
Rosin Sized (red 
and gray, 30 Ibs. 


per 500 sq. ft.).55.00 


pw 
“P 
Ss 


®288 8898 88 
me 
3 ape 
asas 8888 


pees 


@ 
@ 
@ 


@90.00 
@ 63.00 
@60.00 
@80.00 
@80,00 
@75.00 
@80.00 


@ .90 
@ 2.00 


@25.00 


@ 16.00 
@ 18.00 


@85.00 
@75.00 


» per ton— 


@65.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached - 4. 
Easy Bleaching... 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleached 


7 


Bleached 4.00 


F. o. b. Pulp Mil 


(F. 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 4.30 
Mixed Strings... 1.00 


5.00 
3.75 


> 3.50 


> 3.10 
3.40 


4.15 


5.00 
@ 1.10 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations August 21, 1923. 


BID 
8 
34% 
64 
61 


itscherlic 2 
Kraft (Domestic)... 3.10 
Soda Bleached 25 


” 34% 
65 
65 


®QOS® 
P www es 
wie odoin 
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Domestic Rags 


New 
Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No.1 12,00 
New White, No.2 5.75 
Silesias, No. 1.. 7.00 
New Unbleached.10.50 
Washables 4.50 
Fancy 
Cotton—according 
to Grad 
Blue 
New 
New 
- New 


Black Soft. 
Light Sec- 


tings 
Men’s Corduroy.. 
New Canvas 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .. 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 2.75 
St. Soiled, White 1.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 2.35 
Miscellaneous ... 1.90 
Black Stockings.... 2.75 
Roofing Rags— a 
1 


os 


@99898 2 


uw OO 


lomipiyD OHO =8' 
woo ouwo Oo 


®@29898 859 O89 O®® ® BBD B® 88D 
‘0% N 
oo 


~ 
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Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 6.00 
Light Flannelettes.. 6.75 
Unbl’chd_ Cottons... 7.50 
New White Cut- 

CE 2 vnc cncanwee 9.50 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints.. 4.50 
New Mixed Cut- 


No. 1 White Linens 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 
Old Extra Light 

Prints 2.00 
Ord. Light Priats.. 1.75 
Med. Light Prints.. 1.50 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 1.85 
German Blue Cot- 

tons 1.50 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 3.00 
Checks and Blues.. 1.25 

Dark Cottons.... 1.30 

Shoppery ........ 1.00 
French Blues 


Bagging 
Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 

POGUE accccuces Se 

Domestic ........ 1.30 
Wool, Tares, light.. 1.30 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bright Baeging.... 1.05 
Sound Bagging.... .85 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign ......... 
Domestic ........ 6. 
New Bu, Cut 2.15 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 20 
Domestic 2.00 
Strong unbl’chd.. 3.10 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


@ 2.50 
@ 2.10 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
2.15 


1.65 
3.25 
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ASKED 
9 


Twines 
Cotton—(F, o. b. Miil)— 
ie. fs <5 ape: = 


Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 
Ligh 


.29 
18 basis.. .26 


t 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 
Ply— 


7 
ply and larger.. .15 
Fine Tube Yarn— 


-13 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply .18 
Jute Ro 17 
Amer, 
Sisal Ha 

No. 1 

No. 2 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 
All Rag Bond 35 
No. 1 Rag Bond.. 30 
No. 2 Rag Bond.. 15 
Wow Marked Sul- . 
1 


Sulphite Ledger... . 
Superfine Writing. . 
No, 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writing 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 
Ne. 1S. &@ S.C, 
Book 
Coated 
Coated Label .... 
News—Rolls, mill. 
News—Sheets, mill 
No. 1 Manila .... 
No. i 


_ 
te 


UYUANHAAUNHRADOH DO 


Boards, per ton— 
Plain Chip 
Solid News 
Manila Lined 

cae. <c0s : 

Container Lined— 
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WARK 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York.) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1. 4.20 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.40 
Soft, White, No.1 3.30 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless : 
Over Issue Mag. 1.95 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.75 
Crumbled No. 1.. 1.50 
Solid Book Ledger. 2.00 
Ledger Stock 1.70 
New B. B. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 
New Cut No. 1.. 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 
Container Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Keafts, machine 
compressed Bales. 1.85 
News— 
No. 1 White News 2.00 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Strictly Folded... 1.05 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .90 
Common Paper..... .60 


2.35 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


40 
25 


® 


@52.50 
@56.50 


@70.00 


@75.00 
@80.00 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
No.2 Soft Shav. 3.25 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel, Cut- 

tings 3 

Ledgers and Writ- 

ines 1.90 


No. 1 Books, Light 1.65 
Blanks 2.15 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.00 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
No. 1 Manilas... 
Folders News (over 
issue) 
Old Newspaper.... 1.20 
Mixed Papers 1.00 
Straw. Clippings.... .85 
Binders’ Clippings. 1.00 
Kraft 2.40 
New Kraft Cuts... 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


1.35 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Writings— 
Superfine 
Extra fine 
Fine 


Book, Coated 
Coated Lithograph. 
Label 


No. 1 Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., No. 1 
Manila No. 2 
No. 
No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bogus.... 
Straw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board A 
Wood Pulp Board. 1.25 
(Carload Lots) 

Binder Boards— 

Per ton 

Carload lots .... 
Tarred Felts— 

Regular 


-60 
-40 


.20 


22 
-30 


25 


® ®&® 


aaa 
|OSs 


Q@BID9D99D999D999999S 


@80.00 
@80.00 


@50.00 


Siaters  .........-54.06 
Best Tarred, 

(per roll) 
Best Tatred, 2-ply 

(per roll) 1.00 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 1.50 


Bagging 
F. o. b. Phila. 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope ...... : 
Scrap Burlaps .. 1.00 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings .. .75 
* 1, New Lt. Bur- 


ap 
New Burlap Cut- 
tings 


Ts 
F. o. b. Phila. 


Shavings—_ 


. es * 
No. 1 Soft White 3.50 
No. 2 Soft White 1.75 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Sundsvall, 500 his. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Company, by 
same, 2,500 bls. dry sulphate, 625 bls. dry wood 
pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 500 
bls. dry wood pulp. 

Lagerleef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Helsingfors, 2,923 bls., 417 tons strong sulphite; 
305 bls., 50 tons bleached sulphite. 

Lagerlcef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Kotka, 762 blis., 152 tons dry soda pulp; 3,883 bls., 
638 tons sulphite cellulose. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Davonian, London, 
110 bis, new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Nitonian, Liverpool, 
84 bls. new cuttings. 


NEW ORLEANS I IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1923 


































































































American Woecdpulp Corporation, Malta Maru, 
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Iimports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


(Continued from page 58) 


American Woodpulp Corperation, Malta Maru, 
Sundsvall, 875 bls. dry sulphite. 

American Wocdpyip Corporation, Malta Maru, 
Skutskar, 2,400 bls. dry wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 2,475 
bls. dry woced pvp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Company, Malta 
Maru, Skutskar, 1,750 bls. dry wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Helsingfors, 158 bls., 26 tons strong sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Company, Reckaway Park, 
Kotka, 1,016 bls., 203 tons dry soda pulp; 254 bls., 
50 tons dry white wood pulp; 10,043 bls., 1,675 
tons sulphite cellulose; 167 blis., 24 tons wood pulp 
boards. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., C. of Eureka, Leg- 
horn, 63 bls. rags. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Mexicano, Gothen- 
burg, 1,250 bls. sulphite pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 500 bls. wood 
pulp, 100 tons. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Lygnern, Gothen- 





Castle & Overton, Ficde, Copenhagen, 214 ii 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Hudson, Havre, 187 bls. rags, 
13€ bls, bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 342 bls. 
rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Company, Sarcoxic, 
Bordeaux, 389 Ms. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., W. Cawthorn, Gen« 
39 bls. cotton waste. 

New York Trust Company, W. Cawthorn, Le 
horn, 335 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Eglantine, Havre, § 
bls. rage. 

E, J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 18 bis. 
rogs. 

New York Trust Company, by same, 89 bis 
rags. 

American Woodpulp Corporation, by same, 327 
bls. rags. 

American Woodpulp Corporation, Eglantine, Dun 
kirk, 291 bls. rags. 









































































































































































































































































Castle &. Overton, Edam, Rotterdam, 64° bls. 











burg 1,800 bls. kraft pulp. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., by same, 368 bls. raes 


—_ —-—- — Waste Material Trading Corporation, Anaconda, 
oa —— PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS =i!" Keer Company, Tne, by same, 286 bis 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS WEEK ENDING AUGUST 38, 1923 Ti ceicesiebin ti Gilet ities eo Males i tte. 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1923 Kisecnstein & Keene, Inc. Hudeon, Havre, 164 "E33. Abeuheimer, by same, 120 ble. bagging 


bis. rags. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malta Maru, Gefle, 4,000 


bls. dry sulphate pulp. 148 bls. new cuttings. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malta Maru, Iggesund, 
295 his. «raft sulphite pulp. 
Woodpulp Trading Company, Ltd., by same, 
3,995 bls. kraft sulphite pulp. werp, 176 bls. bagging, 
Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd, Malta Mar,u E. J. 
Harnosand, 1,800 bls. unbleached sulphite. 





Tells of Untouched Forestry Wealth 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., August 21, 1923—Forest reserves sufficient 
to maintain a big paper industry exist in the south, according to Dr. 
Arthur D. Little of Cambridge, Mass., past president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 

Commenting on the statement prepared by Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief of the United States forestry service, for the guidance of the 
member organizations of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties, Mr. Little asserts the necessity of research, declaring that 
huge quantities of cordwood now wasted could be made to yield 
by-products with profit. 

Col. Greeley, warning that a timber famine was at hand, said 
that “a tremendous opportunity is offered the engineer, the chem- 
ist, and the wood technician in adapting the forest-grown material 
now available within reasonable cost limits, particularly the second- 
growth material which must be utilized more and more largely as 
time goes on, to the needs of our industries.” 

Mr. Little said that Col. Greeley was well within the facts in 
stating that the problems involved in the better utilization of forest- 
grown material offer “a tremendous opportunity” to the chemist 
but, he added, it must be pointed out that there are problems which 
the chemist cannot hope to solve without sustained and generous 
financial support. 

“Research is necessarily expensive, and, where its purpose is the 
development of new industrial processes, professional skill cannot 
go far without courageous backing,” continued Mr. Little. “The 
opportunity and the chemists are here—the money must come from 
men of vision who recognize the power of research to create new 
wealth. The proposed and perhaps impending Canadian embargo 
on pulpwood invests with new and added interest our great re- 
serves of Alaskan spruce, which if developed wisely, should enable 
us to supply the world with news print paper for many years to 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., M. Mariner, London, 


E. J. Keller Company, 
chester, 141 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Company, 


Inc., M. Mariner, Man- M 


23 bis. rags. 
Keller Company, Inc., Emden, Hamburg, 
1,456 bls. rags, 200 bls. rag pulp. 


Castle & Overton, by same, 239 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Bankdale, Barcelona, 197 bis. 
rags 
. O'Meara Company, by same, 93 bls. rags. 
New York Trust Company, by same, 22 bis. rags. 
Inc., W. Cherow, Ant- Castle & Overton, Frode, Copenhagen, 77 bis. 
old rope. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Lygnern, Gothen- 
burg, 1,750 bls. kraft pulp. 





come. Of more immediate interest, however, are the supplies of 
gum woods, tupelo and pine available in our southern states in 
amounts sufficient to support an extensive and diversified paper in- 
dustry. 

“Another source of wealth as yet practically untouched exists 
in the millions of acres of cut-over yellow pine lands in the south. 





Toilet Paper Brand Registration 


Applications for registration of the following brand names have 
been made in the Toilet Paper Label Registration Bureau: 
From June 20, 1923, to and inc. July 20, 1923 


NON «cnesevecseen Buist Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Bunker Hill........... Northern — Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
errr Continental aper and Bag Mills, New York, N. Y. 
PA witatnies semehe Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

SRT oa ns aw ba ackecnd Buist Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

ois oie Sl a ll Buist Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

iD. Jnapsaneseseaea’l Buist Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

RY den Wesson ote Buist Company, San Francisco, C - 

SR, GHG w as 0400 Regal Paper Company, Pulaski, N. Y. 

CO OLE LE Buist Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


The following brand names have been registered in the Toilet 


Paper Label Registration Bureau of the Tissue Paper Manufac- 
turers Association: 


From June 29, 1923, to and inc. July 20, 1923 












OS Ey chaen oese0 National Paper Products Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
SS eae National e Products Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
DS ¢ henb anew aie American Toilet Paper Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Bestmade ..........+. Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Finestmade .......... Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland. Ohio. 
The Follies........... American Toilet Paper Co., Utica, N. ¥ 
ST nconsiensce American Toilet Paper Co., Utica, N. 
Lake Park.......... Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland, Obis. 
Maderite -Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Papersoap American Toilet Paper Co., Utica, N. Y 
Papedsol .. American Toilet Paper Co., Utica, N. ¥ 
Paprex ..... -American Toilet Paper Co.,- Utica, N. Y. 
Rocky River. - Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rugby Oval. - National Paper Products Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Theatre -American Toilet Paper Company, Utica, N. Y. 
someere -American Toilet Paper Company, Utica, N. Y. 

issuso 


-American Toilet Paper Company, Utica, N. Y. 
- National Paper Pro ats Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
--» Edgar B. Flack Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Two Fold Tissue 
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PAPER BAG 


This Registered Trade 
Mark Octagon 


Sacks and Specialties 


GRISSINGER 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 


TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER MACHINE ne 
PHILADELPHIA, 


COLORS FOR 


PAPERMAKERS 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


128 Duane Street - ° New York 


BOSTON - 157 Federal St. PHILA. - 111 Arch St 
PROV. - G2 Exchange Pil. CHI. - 305 W. Randolph St. 


g2=2@1 , SCHORSCH & CO. 
By Manufacturers 
warrowsesresrcxwe §OO East 133d Street 


on a Paper 
Bag Vouches for 
Its Good Quality 


: New York 


i 
/ 


Satisfactory deliveries of the clay 
you prefer at prices you will con- 
sider reasonable—such is M-E 
service! 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


AMERICAN MADE wan 2 
FoR AMERICAN TRADE Mla 
llo William Street CO Le 


New York 


METALS 


Fee] 


Sf 


acai er 


nsec ~~ Plates, Pulp Washers, 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company ., 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Miscellaneous Markets Market 


. (Continued from page 61) 


Orrice oF tHe Paper Trape Journat, ae : jet... . i” S 


OrrFice OF THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, Solid Ledger Stock 2.50 @ 

. . . ‘ Writ - 2.25 
Chemicals are always the first to feel the let-up in business dur- hg ey 2.00 e 
: > » : . » No. 2 Books, light 1.40 
ing the summer, and they are quite often the last to come back to xO 1 New Martla 2.75 
normal again.. This season has been no exception, and there is no No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.50 


doubt that chemicals are still moving slowly, but at the same time Coatetner | Menta. . 233 
there is every evidence that the turn of the market is due within Overissue News.. epemed  - 


: r Old Newspaper. we 
ten days or two weeks. Developments in the paper market will No. 1 Mix ei : White, No. 2— 
necessitate more buying for the manufacturers must be using up Sommer, Pap “Chip im , ee saoes se 
their stocks very rapidly, now that the mills have begun to run at Binders Bd., Chip. 1.00 Thirds and Blues— 
: : i Domestic Rags—New. Repacked 
good production once more. So dealers in chemicals have every Price to Mill, f. 0. b, Phila. Miscellaneous 
reason to be optimistic, and most of them are preparing for an ot eS ide @ M4 Roofing Stocks 


unprecedented rush of orders when the buying does begin—unprece- New White, No.2 .07 @ - 
’ ‘ Silesias, No. 1.. O7%@ 0 
dented at least as far as this year is concerned. New Unbleached. -10 @ .1 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach is still moving extremely —Pyashables Re osu 


Fancy U@ 
slow. The tendency to cut prices has passed, however, although there Cottons—according | to wrades— 


. . . 1 Oo li. .O5 05% 
are a few distressed lots always in the market that can be picked up ue ee ne > 
somewhat below the normal price. At present it is being quoted BOSTON 
at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound, and it is reported that any change [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


7 > Filled News Board 60.00 
that comes now will be upward rather than lower. Solid. News Board 65.00 


BLANC FIXE.—The market for blanc fixe remains about the : : 3 2 S. Manila Chip.. 75.00 
same although dealers say that they are receiving more inquiries Writings Pat. Coated ; 


than is usual for this time of the year. It is believed that the Fine ; ; Game Papers 
revival in this commodity will come a little earlier than usual and Books, MF... ‘07%@ 09% “No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
that business will be excellent once it gets started.. The price is Bovwks, : ue ; et Wats yd 


still fairly firm at $30 to $55 a ton on the pulp grade and $80 to $85 — : ; “Ol Ledgers & & Writing 2.00 
OC ooks 
on the dry. News, ' . Blanks 


Manilas— 2.00 
CAUSTIC SODA.—Paper manufacturers are still holding off Me. 1 Manila... Ptas SS 
1 


New Black Soft. 
New Light Sec- 
onds 

Khaki Cuttings... 

Corduroy 

New Canvas.... 

New Black. Mixed 
Old 


White, No. 


- 
“un 
ws 


oe De ee Ce RO OTS 
YvunMouUnw 
ocoocomoouso 


ss 


@88898 888 8 


on buying caustic although it is thought hardly likely that they No t “ao: eee 50 rite: 
. . . *. sunn Mg...- 
can continue to do so much longer. Meanwhile there is a good Kraft Wrapping... .07 @ — Manila = : 


, . ad ; 3 Common Bogus.... 3.50 @ 3.85 
demand from other industries, and this is keeping the price up to ee a 
3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound. It is considered unlikely that there will coe ea Old Kraft ... 
ie . (Per Ton Destination’ No. 1 Scrap Burlap .80 
be any downward revision of this. C i scopic Bs 0 No. 2 Roofing Bagging 60 
3 . . : : ‘ News, at Laned. . @O5. 1x trin 
CASEIN.—Casein is still in Tather slack demand as far as the Wood, Vat Lined. 70.00 @72.50 Not salen hoo i ass 
paper industry is concerned with no changes in either direction. 
The price is quite firm at 15.50 to 17 cents a pound although there . TORONTO 


. ; ° [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
are some occasional lots in the spot market that can be picked up Sulphite, bleached..90.00 @92.50 


Paper 
more cheaply. (Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) Sulphate 70.00 @72.50 
CHINA CLAY.—The demand for china clay is also still rather on, 2 @ 12 Old Waste Papers 


’ : Sra nate as ta PS E a8 ao 

slow although there are signs of it picking up within a short time Light tiated... 33 13) i dententl: tet” &. 6 Berens) 

More inquiries are being made about fall shipments, and it is [edgers (sulphite). — @ . Shavings— 

possible that the price will go higher. Domestic is selling for $10 eas | Mitts 09% . Soft White c ut. 3.65 @ 

to $15 a ton and imported from $16 to $23. Rolls an 3.75 @ ings @ 
CHLORINE.—Paper men continued to show little interest in os (carloads) . ee ook and Ledger 180 @ 

chlorine during the past week, although there has been some im- nen 75 F Sot ee, ; et in 

. . . ooK— 

provement. There is enough demand from other industries to keep No. 1M. F. . Light and Crum- 

the price firm at from 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. ae ae — Mer snk Wr a 
ROSIN.—There continued to be little call for the paper making loads) ........ 8.00 1.85 


. . . ° No. 3 M. F. (car- - 2.00 
grades of rosin, but there are evidences of a revival in naval stores Soads) 7.50 @ cating 


; . : . : No. 1 8. C. ; New Manila Cut. 1.90 
The price is a little lower, running from $5.95 to $6.00 for 280 Goede) 9.50 Printed Manilns” 1°5$ 
pounds in barrels. No. 2 S. C. . Kraft ‘ 


- . 8. N dS — 
SALTCAKE.—Little change has come in the saltcake market wend Saini 2 and Pe Strictly “O Overissue 1.00 


Z . . lith 14. Folded News.... 1.00 
in the week so far as the paper industry is concerned, although ee Pee ee No. 1 Mixed Pa. 
the glass and other industries are calling for it in reasonably large litho 13.00 @ pent, & 
° . ome = 
lots, thus keeping the price at $22 to $24 a ton. 7 ws i, gh a b. Toronto 
aii i j , Coated lit 
SODA ASH. ‘Buying of soda ash has aiso been rather slow Ss itho e No. 1 White shirt er 
this week just as it has been for a month or so back. Dealers are Wrapping— wnttings oe 12 @ 
not worried, however, and report that they are getting ready for er Wrap. csithes shirt 06 @ 
a good business they believe is due to arrive by the first of the “B” Manila. —, shirt cut- 
No. 1 Manila. 0S4%@ 
month, No.4 1 Oid ‘Whites 04%4@ 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina sulphate is in poor de- velanteemadins 4 
mand generally speaking although the price continues firm. Some Btock stockings.. .03 @ 


ane 2 stock: 
lots of fair size have passed through the open market, but things . he - 
are far from normal. Iron free is ‘still at from 2.05 to 2.25 cents i ’ , ae axe 
Na 


: 60.00 ‘ 2 se 
a pound and commercial 1.25 to 1.35 cents. sun ie unas tae an ay 
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